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INTRODUCTION- 



TN the elementary education Trhicb is given in 
-'- our public schools, it is necessary that those 
studies should be chosen vhich will best fit 
the majority of children for the practical life 
into which they must enter. With most chil- 
dren that life begins when they leave the gram- 
mar schools, and whatever education they are 
to have (using the word education in the limited 
sense of Hchool instruction) they receive while 
there. Therefore, the determining of the course 
of studies becomes of great importance. 

The question is chiefly one of selection ; and 
should we not consider whether, in our public 
schools, the more essential studies are not 
sometdmes sacrificed and crowded out for the 
leas useful ones? Will the ability to name 
the vegetable and mineral products of Uru- 
guay and Turkey be as useful to a boy through- 
out his life as a knowledge of some of the 
more important laws of health ? or help to 
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8 ISTKOnUCTION. 

make bim as good a citizen as a few sound ideas 
on government and economic laws ? 

In watching some of the phenomena of 
American politics, it is plainly seen that a 
great body of our voters — and often of our 
l^slators, too ! — are lamentably ignorant of 
even the simpler laws underlying the social 
and financial q^uestions of our age. One well 
known example of such ignorance is the 
Greenback delusion of 1873 and 1874 There 
would also seem to be in the minds of many 
people a very vague idea as to the sources of 
government revenues ; and, resulting from this, 
an apparent belief that the United States gov- 
ernment has absolutely unlimited supplies of 
money at its command, and that no harm can 
come to the country at lai^ from a lavish ex- 
penditure of this public money. Other misap- 
prehensions of this nature are not far to seek. 

It is impossible to suggest a panacea for such 
evils, and of course long years of experience , 
are the most efficacious teachers on these sub- 
jects. But though political economy is a sci- 
ence all the data of which are by no means 
as yet known, some few of its laws appear to 
have been sufficiently well established to act 
as guides in every-day life. 
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DrrnoDDCTioN. 9 

In view of this fact, it has occurred to us, 
that, if B few of the more practical questions 
dependent on these laws could be treated in a 
way simple enough for a child to comprehend, 
it might be possible to give our school children 
right ideas at the outset. If this could be 
done, the graduates of our schools, when called 
upon in after years to vote on social or financial 
subjects, m^ht not be so wholly unprepared as 
they often are now. 

As a first step to this kind of instruction, we 
have tried to put the following lessons on 
money, banks, etc., in a form available for 
grammar schools, where, as we have said, the 
school life of the minority of the children ends. 
It is easily-seen that cliildreQ find it dif&cult to 
grasp an abstract idea; we have, therefore^ 
tried to make the whole work as little compli- 
cated as possible, emphasizing principles ratlier 
than details, and making use of simple lan- 
guage and frequent repetition. For the same 
reason, we have avoided the complicated his- 
tory of money by using sometimes purely myth- 
ical cases, and have tried to deal only with 
those principles which seem, as we have said, 
to have been well established, leaving out dis- 
puted points as far as possible. We have piir- 
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10 mntODDCTIOK. 

poselj left nntdiicbed tlie intricate workings of 
moneyed corporations, and exchange, — assum- 
ing that the United States government always 
sella its bonda at par, and greatly simplifying 
the process of paying off the bonds, and also 
assuming that our corporation sells its stocks 
and bonds at par, — because we felt that ex- 
tensive explanations would hopelessly confuse 
a child's mind, and prevent its retaining any 
clear ideas whatever on these subject A few 
facts we have tried to emphasize especially; 
such as, that money follows fixed laws, which 
cannot be broken with impunity by. any gov- 
ernment ; that harm is done to all — and most 
of all to the poor — by extravagance in the use 
of public money; and that actual evils often 
attend the contracting of debts. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 



npHE following lessons on matters concerning every- 
■*■ day life are designed for the teacher's use among 
the older children of our grammar schools. Not wish- 
ing to burden them with another separate 8tud3', we 
hare tried to combine our work with that of composition 
WTiting(wbich already forme a part nf school instmction), 
intending that the different topics shall be taken as sab- 
jecte for that exercise. As a rule, the lessons will prob- 
ably not be intelligible to children under twelve, and, 
in any case, it will be necessary to proceed very slowly 
and carefully in giving them to the advanced classes. 

Our plan is as follows : — Let the first chapter be 
read to the children slowly, and with any additional 
explanation, or illustration, of the subject that may 
occur to the teacher. The teacher may then ask the 
questions ' given at the end of the chapter, or may test 
the ohUdren's understanding of what baa been read in 
any way that commends itself. 

It is suggested that on the following composition day 
the children shall hand in abstracts of the lesson. The 

• The questions are all numbered, and in the text the 
corresponding number is affixed to the paragraph containing 
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best of these may be read before the class, tmd the 
Bcholars asked to criticise them. If the subject appear 
to be fully understood, the teacher may go on to the 
tiezt leBacn ; if not, it would be well to read the first 
one again, and question the children ; and if it seema 
desirable, they m^ht write again on the same subject. 

But it is not thought best to have them learn, the 
lessons by heart, as what is learned mechanically is gen- 
ei'ally soonest forgotten. 

Thus let each lesson be treated in turn, with such 
reviews as may be necessary to make the children re- 
tain the main points clearly in their minds. 

It is further snggested, that, whenever it is possible, 
the teacher should illustrate the lesson by facts and sta- 
tistics of local interest, thus giving the eiei'cise some- 
thing of the force and value of an object lesson. Town 
reports and almaitacs may be oseful for this purpose. 

If any of the scholars show a special aptitude for or 
interest in such studies, they should be directed by the 
teacher to more advanced and thorough treatises on 
these subjects. 
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LESSONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT IS BARTEK ? 

TN all civilized couatries people are ao accus- 
-'- tomed to the use of gold and silver money, 
that they seldom stop to think that there was 
once a time when these precious metals weie 
not used in buying and selling. 

We will try to give you some idea of how 
people managed to get along without money in 
those old days, — how they first felt the want 
of it, and how at last gold and silver came to 
be used for that purpose. 

In the earliest ages of the world every man i 
hunted and fished for himself, made his own 
weapons and such clothing as he used, and did 
not buy or sell anything. But if one man had 2 
collected more bear-skins than he needed and 
wanted some venison, he looked about for some 
other man who had more venison than he needed. 
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14 LESSONS OB PBiCTICAL SDRIKCTS. 

and tbeD the first man exchanged hia extra 
bear-skine for the other man's veniBon. 

S This process of exchanging goods is called 
barter. It is the simplest kind of trade, and is 
still the only way of doing business among 
some savage tribea Very likely some of the 
boya present have exchanged, or as they would 
say " swopped," knives for fish-hooks, tope, or 
marbles. This is really bartering, and it is 
the way in which our ancestors did all their 
business centuries ago. 

i But by and by there came to be more people 
in the world, and they used more kinds of 
things. It was not always easy to find two 
persons who wanted each other's goods. For 

E instance : " A tailor has only clothes to sell. If 
he wanted a loaf of bread, and barter still pre- 
vailed, he would have to offer a baker some 
article of clothing — a coat, for instance — in 
exchange for bread. But probably the baker 
would have all the coats he needed. He might 
say he wanted a stove. Then the tailor would 
have to find a stove-maker who was willing to 
exchange a stove for a coat, get a stove in this 
way, and then give the baker the stove ior the 
bread. If he could find no such stove-maker, 
he would have to hunt for another baker. He 
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might starve before he could find any petsoa 
haviDg bread to sell who wanted a coat"* 
Though there were no such things as stoves in 
the days of which we epeak, there were other 
things which could be bartered ; and you can 
easily see that people were sometimes put to a 
great deal of trouble in trying to exchange the 
things they did not need for others which they 
did . need. They began to wish for some one a 
thing which everybody would be willing to take 
in exchange for his goods, — knowing that he 
could exchange it i^ain for anything that he 
wanted. 

At last, cattle came to be used for this put- 7 
pose; for at one time these animals were the 
most useful and valuable possessions of a peo- 
pla They gave men hides for tents and cloth- 8 
ing, meat to eat. and milk to drink. They 
could be moved from place to place with care 
and time, and would last for some years. A 
man's wealth was then reckoned in cattle ; for 
instance, instead of saying, " He is rich, he is 
worth ten thousand dollars, " they said, " He 
is rich, he owns a thousand cattle." People s 
were willing to exchai^e their goods for what 

1 Primer of Political Economj, by A. B, Huon and J. J. 
I«1ot, p«gB 62. 
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16 LESSONS OH PKACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

was worth so much, and in this way cattle came 
to be used as a help iu makii^ exchanges. At 
this time, if a man had bear-skins he was not 
obliged to wait until he could find a man who 
wanted to part with his venison, and at the 

10 same time wished a bear-skin, but he could sell 
his skins at once for cattle, and then could sell 
his cattle for venison. The owner of the veni- 
son -might not want bear-skina, but he would be 

11 quite willing to take cattle in payment for his 
venison, knowing that he could readily exchange 
his cattle for any article he did want. 

"We have said that people felt the need of 
some one thing, which everybody would be will- 
ing to take in exchange fur his goods. Suppose 

12 they had settled on gravel or earth as this one 
article, and had said, " If a man wants to ex- 
change a coat for a pair of shoes, let him take 
a bushel of gravel for the coat, and then ex- 
change the gravel for the shoes." You can 
easily see that this would he absurd ; for men 
would not be willing to exchange their coats 
and shoes for something of so little value as a 
bag of gravel. Would any boy present ex- 
change a four-bladed knife for a handful of 
pebbles ? It is clear, then, that people must 

13 have something in excbai^e for tbeit goods, 
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WHAT IS baetbb! 17 

that is worth moie to them than the article 
they wish to selL 

As cattle were the most useful and valuable 
articles they owned, they used them as their 
meana of exchange ; and by using a means of 
exchange, or, as people say, a "medium of ex- 
change/' a great deal of time and trouble is 
saved. 

Qa«atIon« on Cbaptsr X. 

1. How did men live in the early sgea ) 
S> How did they manage to get articles tliey wanted, 
if they had no money to bny them with I 

3. What is harter ? 

4. As there came to be more people in the world, 
what trouble arose in bartering 1 

6. Who can teU' aboat the tailor who had clothes to 
exchange 1 

6. What did people b^in to wish for, in maldug 
their baigaina 1 

7. What means of exchange did diey use at last 1 

8. Why did they take cattle 1 

9. Why waa every one ready to exchange his goods 
for cattle? 

10. How did tiiey then make their exchanges 1 

11. Why was it easier to make exchanges by means 
of cattle? 

18. Why wonld not giavel have answered as weU as 
cattle 1 

13. What do people always want in exohanijB for 
their goods} 
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CHAPTER n. 

VmiX IS HONET? 

TK the first chapter, we have seen how people 
-'- felt the need of having some one article to 
use as a medium of exchange for their goods, 
and how they came to use cattle for this pur- 
posa We will now show what difficulties 
arose fh)m the use of this medium. 

1 Although the use of cattle as a medium of 
exchange was more convenient than the plan 
of barter/ as time went on new difficulties came 
up. Cattle were liable to be sick, or killed by 
accident It was troublesome to drive them 
long distances, and not easy to make small par- 
chases with them. 

Z For instance, a man with plenty of cattle 
wished a few fishhooks. But an ox was worth 
hundreds of fishhooks. It would not do to cut 
a piece off the ox, for that would injure the 
whole animal; nor would it be worth while to 
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kill him, and give a little of the meat for the 
fishhooks. For if the owner of the ox only- 
wished to buy fishhooks, the rest of the meat 
might spoil before he could eat it up, and the 
ox be wasted. So unless the man was willing 
to take a whole ox-worth of fishhooks, he must 
have BomeUiing else besides cattle for money ; 
that is, he must give something else in ex- 
change for the half-dozen fishhooks whieh he 
wanted. 

So men found that they needed a medinm 3 
of exchange, which could be divided without 
making it worth less, and also something that 
was not 80 easily injured as cattle. Then they 
said : " We need for a medium of exchange 4 
somethii^ that is useful and valuable, and 
that every one will he willing to take iu 
exchange for his goods ; something not easily 
injured, and that will last a long time ; 
something that is easy to carry about ) some- 
thing that can be easily divided without 
harming it, so that we can buy things of 
small value with it, as well as things of great 
value" 

Cattle are valuable, but they cannot be di- S 
vided without being killed; and they can- 
not easily be moved long distances. Pebbles, 
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though durable and easily carried about, are of 
little value ; thetefore they would not be useful 
as a medium of exchange. Food of various 
kinds is most valuable. Some kinds of food 
(apples, for example) can be easily carried about, 
and be readily divided ; but they would soon 
spoiL 

6 At last people hit upon the plan of using 
metals in place of cattle, and we will suppose 
that the first one they tried was irou. Let 
us see if it had the qualities to make it a 
good medium of exchange. It was valuable, 
and the most useful of metals. It was rare: 
not to be picked up like pebbles, but got 
by hard work. Iron could be easily divided 
without injuring its value; therefore it was 
better than cattle to use for a medium of ex- 
change. While there was so little of it in the 
world, each piece had a great value, and there- 
fore not much was needed to make large pur- 
chases; enough could be easily carried about 
to buy all a man wanted ; while it could be so 
much divided that he could buy things of small 
value as well as things of great value with it. 
Lastly, it would keep far better than anything 
that had been used before. 

7 So we will suppose that men took iron for 
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their medium of exchange, and made it iiito 
pieces of a certain size and weight Then, in- 
stead of saying, " This horae is worth twenty a 
bear-akins, or three head of cattle," they now 
said, " This horse is worth twenty-five pieces of 
iron ; this goat, ten pieces ; that tent, fifteen." 
And now, if a man owning goats wanted a tent, 
he sold a couple of them for twenty pieces of 
iron, and bought his tent for fifteen pieces, 
keeping the extra five pieces for anything ho 
might wish. Thus men could now measure the 
value of their property by pieces of iron of a 
certain size and weight. 

Formerly, when a man said his fine hoTse s 
cost him six head of cattle, you could not tell 
whether they were fat cattle or lean, whether 
they were healthy or diseased, young or old. 
One ox might be worth twice as much as an- 
other, or an ox that to-day was valuable would 
fifteen years hence he old and useless. But 
iron was an almost unchanging measure of the lo 
value of all other articles. The iron pieces 
were all of the same size, and one piece was 
worth as much as another, and one piece was 
as good to^y as a year ago. So when a 
man snid his horse cost him one hundred pieces 
of iron, people knew just how valuable the 
horse was. 
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Aa years went by, however, more iron was 
discovered, and thoe it became plenty ; and 
becaose it was plenty and easier to get, peo- 

11 pie did not value it so much, and would not 
exchange a bear-skin for the same number 
of iron pieces as before, but demanded more ; 
until, as iron grew veiy plenty, eo many pieces 
had to be given in exchange for a single article, 
that people had to carry about a great deal of 
iron to make their purchases. Such quantities 

12 of iron were too bulky and troublesome to use 
every day in buying and selling. One bad 

13 quality it had always bad : it rusted, and so 
wore out, not quickly as cattle grow old, but 
by degrees. 

Then men said, "What must we have 
for money? no one wanU to exchange his 
goods for this heavy iron, which is so trouble- 
some to cany about in lai^ge quantities; and 
small quantities of it will buy nothing of value ; 
besides, it rusts. It is as useful as ever, but 
Uwe must have something that is not so easily 
got, and a small amount of which will buy a 
great deal, because it is rare." 

People were glad to have iron ; for they 
had learned to make it into pots and kettles, 
swords and spears, so that it was even more 
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useful than before. But when they had to 
take such quautities of it to make their ex- 
changes with, it lost one of the qualities which, 
you remember, made iron a good medium of 
exchange ; namely, that it should be something 
easy to carry about 

Gold, copper, bronze, silver, and perhaps otlier 
metals were used, but among all that were tried, 
gold and silver proved to be the best 

These metals were useful in some ways, and 16 
they were much valued for ornaments. They 
were not easily injured, like cattle, and could 
be readily carried about ; they could be divided 
into small pieces without injuring their value, 
and their value did not change from day to 
day, but was always about the same ; they did 
not rust, like iron; tliey were very rare, and 
men had to work a long time in the mines be- 
fore they could get even a small pile of gold. 
Silver was not so rare aa gold, but in those days 
it was very precious and hard to get, and there 
were only a few places where it was known 
that either of these metals could be found. 

For a time, gold-dust, or lumps of silver and w 
gold, were used to exchange for food or clothing ; 
but it was very inconvenient to have to stop 
to weigh out gold ot silver for each purchase 
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that was made ; besides, people did not always 
give fair weight. 
To save all this trouble, the gold and silver 

17 were made into pieces of different sizes, which 
represented different values ; and all the pieces 
of the same value were of the same size and 
weight. These pieces were stamped to show 
how much gold or silver was in each, and were 
called coins; and the coining gradually came 
to be done by the government, in a place called 

18 the mint. We now call these coins money.' 

And so it was that gold and silver came to 

19 be used as a measure of the value of all other 
articles, and as a medium of exchange. 

We will point out to you still another ad- 
vantage in using gold and silver. They were 
valued not in one country alone, but in all 

20 countries where they existed ; and you can 
easily see how it would help in making ex- 
changes of goods to have the same article 
used for a medium of exchange all over the 
civilized world. For example, suppose one 

21 country used rare shells as a medium of ex- 
change, and another one used bright-colored 
feathers. Yet the natives of the first country 
might not care for feathers in exchange for 

1 Let aome child look oat the deriTation of numcy. 
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their goods, and those in the second country 
might consider sheila as rubbish, and refuse 
them in exchange for their goods. In this case, 
the people of these countries would have the 
same trouble in making their exchanges, that 
the tailor did who wanted a loaf of bread in ex- 
change for a coat. Now, if both countries used 
gold, the people of each would readily receive 
it in exchange for their goods, because it would 
be equally valued in both, and could be used 
in making their purchases at homa 

We have tried to make you see why gold 
and silver are the best metals to use for a 
medium of exchange, and so, when we speak 
of their great value, we mean that they are 
valuable principally because of this use. On 
account of their beautiful colors, and capacity 
for taking a high polish, gold and silver are 
also valued for ornament, and they are used for 
many other purposes. 

Still, in most of the useful arts we could 
more easily spare gold and silver than ii-on and 2j 
steeL If all the silver spoons and gold breast- 
pins were swept into the sea, we could still live 
quite as well, and eat with iron or steel spoons, 
and use ii-on breastpins. But suppose all our 
iron and steel were swept into the sea. Then 
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we could only plough with wooden ploughs; 
we could hardly cut trees to make the wooden 
ploughs. We could not have spades, axes, or 
carpenter's tools, because silver and gold alone 
are too soft metals for such uses ; besides, they 
are too scarce, and we have not gold and silver 
enough in the world to have ploughs and axes 
made from them, even if they were the best 
metals for those purposes. 

28 We are right to prize gold and silver as a 
medium, of exchange, or money, because, as we 
have shown you, they are the best articles that 
have yet been found for this purpose, aud save 
great inconvenience. You will easily see, how- 
ever, from what we have said, that their chief 
value is as a medium of exchange. If you 
were in some spot where there was nothing to 
exchange, for instance, on a desert island, which 

21 would help best to keep you alive, — three 
bags of gold ; or a bag of potatoes, a bag of 
com, and a good iron spade ? 

When we think of these things carefully, we 
shall find that the articles we need most are 
those which we value most, — all, in fact, that 
we need to warm, feed, and clothe ourselves 
with ; such as corn, meat, wood, coal, leather, 
etc. And, as we have explained before, it is 
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because of the inconveateDce of carrying these 
things about to exchange for one another, that 
men have agreed that gold and silver shall be 
carried about instead, and used as money in 
bujdng and selling. 

N^ow let us see, once more, if gold and silver 
have all the necessaiy qualities for a measure 
of values and a medium of exchange, or money. 

Ist, They are useful for various purposes. 25 
2d. They are rare, and cannot be obtained with- 
out labor, and therefore people are willing to 
take them in exchange for their goods. 3d. 
They are durable, that is, they last a long time. 
4th. Their value changes little from year to year. 
6th. They can be easily divided without lessen- 
ing the value of each part ; for a pound of gold 
is worth just as much made into dollars as it 
would be in one lump ; and a twenty-dollar gold 
piece is worth just as much as twenty one-dollar 
gold pieces. 6th. They are also valued all over 
the civili2ed world as a medium of exchange. 
7th. They have a great deal of value even 
when in email pieces, and so it is easy for people 
to carry about all that they need to make their 
exchanges with. 

To sum up all in a few words : " As people 
first used cattle and other valuable things to 
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help them in making exchanges of goods, so 
now exchanges are made by means of gold and 

26 silver money." As "lengths are measured by 
inches, feet, yards, etc; weights, by ounces, 
pounds, etc. ; time, by minutes, hours, days, and 
years;" so "values are measured by money. 

27 Money, therefore, may be defined as a Tnedium 
of exchange and a measure of value. " 

Owing to the quantity of silver discovered 
recently it is not as good a measure of values as 
it was. It is getting to be, like iron, too cum- 
bersome to carry about and use, so that perhaps 
by and by we shall use only gold for our meas- 
ure. But this is a question to be thought and 
talked about in the years to come. 



Qnwttona an Chapter IL 

1. Why did not people keep on using cattle as a 
means of exchange! 

2. What was the tronble in bujii^ thii^ of small 
value witli cattle 1 

3. What other qualities, then, must their means of 
eichange have ) 

4. Name the qualities that men found were needed 
fpT a good medium of exchange. 
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6. Give the good and bad qualities, as mediums of 
exchange, of cattle ; of pebblea ; of apples. 

6. What may we suppose that people took in place 
of cattle for their tneasure of values I 

7. What could they have done to the iron, to make 
it more convenient to use aa a medium of exchange ? 

8. If iron was thua divided, how could people 
measure the value of things 1 

9. Oive another reason why cattle proved an unsat- 
isfactory measure of value. 

10. Why would the iron pieces have been a better 

H. What effect did the discovery of more iron have 
on the buying and selling 1 

12. What trouble arose from carrying about bo 
much iron money 1 

13. Iron had one poor quality as a money : what 
was it t 

14. Name two qualities that men found their medium 
of exchange needed. 

16. What made people think of gold anil silver, and 
choose them for a medium of exchange, iti»teud of lead, 
or anything else 1 

16. In what shape did people use gold and silver 
in making their exchanges 1 Why was this incon- 
venient I 

17. What was afterwards done to these metals to 
make them more convenient to use for this purpose 1 

19. What are these coins called ! 

19. So gold and silver came to be used for what 1 

20. Why is it an advantt^je to havi 
diam of exchange all over the world 1 
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31. Give an example. 

33. Which metal conld we loest do without, in the 
useful arta, gold, silver, or iron I Why 1 

23. Why are we right to prize gold and silver as a 
medium of exchange t 

24. If you were on a deaert island, what articles 
would be of most value to you I Why 1 

26. Name now the sevea equalities that a medium 
of exchauge must have. 

26. How do we measure lengths, weights, etc. ? 

27. Then what is money ) 
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CHAPTER m. 

8ILVEE QTJESnOK. 



't T rE have told you in Chapter IL that some 
*" yeara ago silvep had already become 
mach leas valuable as money. So mucb of it 
had been found, that if enough silver bullion 
had been put into 8 dollar to make it equal in 
value to a gold dollai, it would have been too 
bulky to carry about in masses, and use as 
money. We shall now try to explain how, even 
since 1884, silver has grown less and less use- 
ful as a measure of value, or money. 

From 1870, onward, more and more silver i 
mines were discovered, — in Colorado, Kevada, 
Kew Mexico, and elsewhere. The owners of 
these mines found that the more plentiful 
silver became, the greater was the amount 
needed in a silver dollar to make it equal in 
value the gold contained in a gold dollar. Of 
course the owners of a silver mine have to pay 
their workmen, and buy tools and machinety, 
just as a farmer has to pay bis hired men, and 
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hay w^ons, ploughs, seeds, and grain ; and if 
silver is so plentiful that it wiU not sell for a 
good price, it does not pay the ntineKiwners to 
get it out of the mine. 

a It then occurred to some of these mine- 
owners that if tbey could get the United States 
government to buy a certain amount of their 
silver every year, it would prevent bo much 
being sold in the markets of the United States 
and other countries, and that this would keep 
up the price of silver. In plain words, the 
mine-owners wanted the United States gov- 
ernment to buy sUver at a price that would 
enable them to go on running their mines at a 
profit to themselves. 

These mine-owners wished the United States 
to take S2,000,000 worth (and more) of silver 
every month, and the rest of the plan was, that 
the United States should not only do this, hut 
should give papers promising to pay silver dol- 
lars, called silver certificates, to these mine-own- 
ers in payment ; and such silver certificates 
were to be taken by every one in the United 
States for all debts, public and private. Now 
here lay the mistake of this proposed bill 

3 The silver dollar was not worth a gold dollar, 
and was daily growing less in value. In fon> 
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ing people to take either silver dollars, oi 
papers promisit^ to pay silver dollars, the gov- 
ernment was binding iteelf to keep the gold and 
silver dollars equal in value, while in fact they 
were not so. 

To do this, it must save enough gold to giv6 1 
people gold dollars for silver dollars, when they 
require it. To save gold enough, either the 
people had to he taxed expressly for this pur- 
pose, or gold money had to lie borrowed ; and 
borrowing means a debt to pay in the future.' 
In either case the people pay the difference be- 
tween the value of the gold and silver dollar. 

Nevertheless, in 1878, these men got Con- 
gress to make a law (called the Bland Bill, 6 
because a man named Bland was much inter- 
ested in getting it made a law), obliging the 
government to buy every month not less than 
two million, nor more than five million dollars' 
worth of silver. When this bill went to Presi- 
dent Hayes for approval, be saw that if it be- 6 
came a law, it m^ht make a few men rich by 
providing a steady market for their goods (that 
is, their silver bulUon), but that it would be 
bad for the greater part of the people. So he 
vetoed ^ it ; that is, refused his consent to its be-. 
I Explaiu this word. 
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coming a law. When a President vetoes a bill; 
it is sent back again to the Senate and Houbo 
of Bepresentatives, and if two-tbitds of tlie 
members atill vote for tbe bill, it can become a 
law f^aiust the President's wishes. This is 
called passing a bill over tbe President's veto. 
Two-thirds of the Senators and Kepiesentatives 
did vote for this Bland Bill, and it became a 
law. 

7 Now -why did Congress pass this law ? 
There were several reasons. One was, as we 
have said, that the men who were interested la 
the mines wanted it. But besides these min&! 
owners, there were many people who believed 
that the more money a country has the richer it 
is, and everybody in it. These people voted for 
men who believed so too, and succeeded in elect- 
ing many of them to be members of Congress. 

We have already explained to you that it 
either gold or silver should be found in largty 
quantities and rapidly produced, it would grow 
less valuable as a measure of valne. Ab we bavft 
said, it is a common idea that the more money ft 
country has the richer it is ; but you must re-' 

8 member that it is not the quantity, but the kind 
of money that is of most importance. A metal/ 
whether gold or silver, must first be steady 
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in value ; that is, its value must practically be 
unchangeable, before it can become a good 
measure of value of all other goods, and there* 
fore valuable as money. 

It so happened that silver was the metal 
that was suddenly found in great quantities, 9 
and its value as a measure, or money, grew 
quickly less ; that is, in order to buy enough 
grains of gold to make one gold dollar, you had to 
give at first enoi^h silver bullion to equal $1.12 
in silver, then $1.25, then $1.50, afterwards 
$2.00, till in 1895 it took about $2.12 in silver 
bullion to buy enough grains of gold to make a 
gold dollar. Is a man better off when he has 
$2.12 in silver bullion, or when he has $1.00 in 
gold? 

But still people clung to the idea that num- 
bers of dollars constituted riches, no matter 
what the dollars would buy of food, clotlies, 
etc. ; and so, many people who did not under- lo 
stand the real value of money were rejoiced 
that the owners of silver mines wanted the gov- 
ernment to buy silver, and the Congressmen 
were pleased to do as those who chose them 
wished. So they voted to make the govern- 
ment buy the $2,000,000 w=rth (and more) 
silver a month. 
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Besides the owners of tbe silver miDes, and 
the men who believed that the more money a 
country has, no matter of what kind, the richef 
it is, iheK was a third set of men who wanted 
a cheaper money. These men had borrowed gtild 
dollars to carry on their buainess with, and 
longed to be able to pay their debts in a cheaper. 
11 money; that is, in silver. WewiU try toexplftin 
how this law would work. Suppose a boy named 
Henry Hill had borrowed of James Pierce ten^ 
gold dollars, promising to pay him back, in coin, 
in five years. Before that time was up, a great 
deal of silver had been found. With ten gold 
dollars Henry Hill could now buy silver bul- 
lion enough to make twenty silver dollars, 
or, be could get silver enough to pay James 
ten dollars in silver, and keep ten dollars 



Let us see what James has been doing. He 
had asked the captain of a vessel trading with Eu- 
rope to buy him ten dollars' worth of goods in 
liVauce, as he wished to sell them ^ain here, and 
would have the money ready when the captain 
came back. The captain speut ten gold dollars in 
buying the goods, and brought them to America 
just as James was expecting to get his ten gold, 
dollars back from Henry. But instead of gold: 
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dollars, Henry paid James silver dollars, and 
James had to take them, according to the lav. 
James then gave the ten silver dollars to the 
captain ; but the captain refused to take them. 
He said : "These silver dollars ■will only pay for 
half the goods I bought in France, or five gold dol- 
lars' worth. In France, England, and Germany, 
they won't take a silver dollar as equal to a 
gold dollar when it really is not, and in any one 
of those countries it will only buy half as much 
as a gold dollar will." Now what was James to 
do ? He had honestly meant to pay his debt to 
the captain, and he knew that Henry had owed 
him enough money to enable him do bo. Sut 
James had really been paid only half what was 
owed t» him by Henry, though the gold and 
silver dollars were each stamped JIl.OO. You 
see that the silver dollar of the United States 
would no longer buy in any European country 
the same amount of goods. 

James had to seU his goods as soon as he 
could, but he was paid for them in silver dollars 
by the purchasers. Then James had to exchange 
the silver doUars for gold ones before the cap- 
tain would take them^ and in exchanging his 
silver for gold, he had to pay two silver dollars 
for every gold dollar that he needed to pay his 
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debt to the captain. Consequently, be did not 
make much on his sale. 
2 After a time, when a country has two metals 
like gold and silver for money, and wben gold 
and silver coins of the same denomination are 
not actually of the same value, the most valuable 
(which at present is gold) will gradually have 
to be sent to Europe to pay for what we buy 
there, while the cheaper metal st^iys where 
people are forced by law to take it in payment 
of what is owed to them. 

By and by it comes to pass that there is no 
gold left. Then those who owe money can no 
longer borrow gold and pay back in silver, as 
Henry did in his business with James j they 
have to borrow sQver and pay back in sOver. 
But this change comes about by degrees, and so 
people do not realize it while they are buying 
aud selling at home. It is when they are doing 
business with other countries, like England or 
Europe, that they are forced to see the differ- 
ence, because then they have to pay two silver 
dollars for every gold dollar's worth of goods 
boi^ht; or more, if silver has been growing 
more plentiful. And yet, at the same time, in 
the United States, they must receive silver in 
payment for what they sell. 
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When this is the state of things, the only way is 
in which people can cany on business is to 
chai^ more for their goods. The prices of all 
goods rise, and poor people are no better off with 
their two or more silver dollars than they were 
with one gold one. If now James bought his 
goods in France, instead of selling them at the 
price he did at first he would put the price up. 
If asked by a customer why he did this he would 
answer ; " Because your silver dollars are not 
worth what gold ones are. I paid for these 
goods with gold dollars, I must sell them for 
enough silver to equal what I paid for them in 
gold; and a little more to pay me for the 
trouble and expense of getting them here and 
selliug them." 

These facts were not clearly understood, how- 
ever, by the American people. Their chosen 
representatives in Congress, ui^ed on by silver 
mine-owuers, and by debtors wishing to pay 
their debts in silver, proposed to pass a new law 14 
which should give to any man who owned silver 
bullion the right to bring it to the United 
States mint, and have it coined into silver dol- 
lars. Each dollar was to contain as many grains 
of silver as when the first bill was passed ; that 
is, 412J. But you must remember that silver 
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had fallen in value in the mean time, so that 
inatead of being worth one hundred cents in 
gold, the 412^ grains were now worth about 
fifty-two cents in gold. 

16 This was called the Free Silver Bill, and was 
brought forward hj Mr. Bland. Had it been 
passed, every man who brought silver bullion to 
be coined would have leceived a silver dollar 
for an amount of silvei which was worth only 
fifty-two cents, or less, in gold, and he could 
have paid all his debts in silver dollars. We 
will illustrate this by supposing that a man, 

16 named Mr. D., had loaned one hundred gold 
dollars to an owner of silver bullion, whom we 
will call Mr. Q. Had the free silver bill be- 
come a law, Mr. Q. could have paid Mr. D. back 
in silver dollars ; that is, he could have returned 
one hundred silver dollars to Mr. D., which 
would have been worth forty-eight dollars less 
than the one hundred dollars in gold Mr. D. 
had loaned him. Should you like to lend gold 
and be paid in silver in this way I 

Mr. Bland's biU came very near becoming 
a law, but finally, after much talk, a bill called 

IT the Sherman Bill was passed in its stead, which 
obliged the government to buy $4,000,000 
worth (and over) of silver a month, instead 
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of the smaller eum. This bill was passed in 
1890, 

After this, the goTemment had to buy more is 
and more sQver ; but it had to be stored 
aud guarded in the United States Treasury 
vaults. Ko one wanted it; partly, because 
lai^ge quantities could not be carried about con- 
Teniently, but mainly because the value of the 
silver dollar and the gold dollar was not the 
same. If yon melted a gold and silver dollar 
and then wanted to buy gold, your lump of one 
hundred cents in silver would only buy &om 
forty-eight to fifty-two cents' worth of gold. 
And a man wanting one hundred dollars' worth 
of goods in Europe would have to send that 
amount in gold, because one hundred silver dol- 
lars would only buy goods worth $48 to 352 
in gold in England, and most other European 
coon tries. 

By and by the United States people came to i9 
see that they were piling up this silver, bullion 
to no purpose, and in October , 1893, the Sher- 
man Silver Bill was repealed ; that is, it was 
voted that it should cease to be a law. Now, 
the government is no longer bound to take 
hundreds of tons more silver than the people 
can use, for the benefit only of the owners of 
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silver mines, and of men who want a cheap 
money with which to pay their debts. 

We have explained that one reason which 
made gold and silver good measure of the value 
of all other articles, was the fact that these two 
metals changed less iu value than any others at 
present in use ; hut as soon as silver was found 
in much larger amounts than fonnerly, its value 
grew rapidly less. Suppose that iu a country 
where there were six herds of cattle, suddenly 
six more of equal size were driven in. In 
this case would each cow be worth as much to 
exchange for other goods as when the num- 
ber of cows was only half as large? Again 
we say, Beware of "cheap money" in any 
form. 

:i Aa to silver, find out how much gold it will 
buy ; that is, how many grains of silver must 
be given for enough grains of gold to make a 
gold dollar. Look in^ the markets of the world 
to find this out, as well as in America, and 
then you will learn what the value of one is as 
compared with the other; and you will not be 
pleased if you are paid a silver dollar, whose 
buying power is worth only half that of a gold 
one, nor will you help to make laws which will 
make this way of paying debts possible. 
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QaMUons ob Cbapter UL 

1. What happened, from 1870 on, with regard to the 
discovet; of silver T 

2. What did the ownera of ailver minea wish the 
goTerament to do for them when aiWei had become 
more plentiful I 

3. Waa the ailver dollar now equal in value to a gold 
dollar t 

4. What would the government have to pledge 
themselves to do, if they complied with the wishes of 
the ailver mine-ownem ) 

6. What waa the Bland Billl 

6. Did President Hajea approve of this bill 1 

7. Why did Congress pass this law 1 

B. Can jou remember what it is which makes a metal 
a good measure of value t 

B. When silver was found in much larger quantities 
did it retain its value as a measure, or money ! 

10. Uow many classea of men were there who sup- 
ported the Bland Bill, and why did they support iti 

11. Explain how the law worked, by the story of 
Henry Hill and James Pierce. 

12. When the law of a country forces its people to 
use gold and silver coins of the sams denomination, 
which are not really of the same value, what becomes 
of the more valuable metal 1 

13. How would those people who bought goods in 
foreign countries, to sell here, make their business pay 1 

14. Explain what was proposed by the Free Silver Bill. 
16. Wbat would have happened had this Free Silver 

Bill been passed I 
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16. Explwn, byBtoryof Mr. D. 

17. What was Senator Sherman's bill I 

18. What waa the result of Senator Sherman's bill I 

19. Why was the bill repealed, and when 1 

80. How do yon teat the value of yoni money 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW DID PAPER COME TO BE USED IN PLACE 
OF COIN? 

TTAVING told you how and why gold and 
"*■ "'■ silver came to be used as money, it now 
remains to tell you how and why paper came 
to be used with them as money. We shall not 
try to tell you how any one country came to 
use paper, or, as it is commonly called, paper 
money, iu place of coin ; for it would be hard to 
give an exact account of it, and harder still for 
you to follow such a history. But we will try 
to make you understand how paper money is 
■used i and, in order to make the matter clearer 
to you, we will suppose that there was a coun- 
try called No-Man's-Land, and explain to you 
how the government of that country came to i 
use paper instead of coin. 

As you probably know, a government has 
need of soldiers and sailors, and many ofidcers 
of all kinds. All these men must be paid for 
their services. The money fur this purpose is 
generally raised by taxing all the people of a 
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country, because these soldiers, sailors, etc., are 
employed to protect the whole countiy. 

2 You can easily see how difficult and dan- 
gerous it would be to send sums of gold and 
silver over a lai^e unsettled country to pay 
these men wherever they were. We will sup- 
pose, therefore, that the government of No- 
Man's-Land found the following way out of 
the difficulty. 

a A quantity of paper was cut into pieces of 
the same shape and size, and on each of these 
pieces two things were printed : first, a num- 
ber, showing the amount of coin the paper was 
to stand in place of ; second, a promise that, 
whenever the owner of this paper wished, the 
government would give him in exchange for 
the paper whatever sum of coin was promised 
on it. These papers were used instead of coin, 
and sent all over the country. Gold and sil- 

4 ver to the amount of the paper in use was 
kept in the government treasury, where it was 
safe ; while the paper money was carried about 
easily and with less risk. The promise of the 
government to pay coin, which was on this 
paper, was held to be as good as the money 
itself, so people were quite willing to use the 
paper; moreover, it was much more convenient 
to handla But you must remember that the 
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paper was not really money, only a promise to 
pay gold or eilver money. 

The government having promised to give 
coin for the paper whenever the owner of the 
I>aper wanted it, coin for that purpose had to s 
be kept on hand. This coin was got by taxing 
all the people of the country every year, and 
was kept in one place, called the Treasury. 

If a thousand dollars of paper money were in 
use, or, as we say, in circulation, then a thou- 
sand dollars of coin were kept in the treasury fl 
ready to be exchanged for the paper money. 
If a man had some paper money, and for any 
reason wanted coin instead of it, he carried his 7 
paper to the treasury and received for it the 
same sum in coin. This was called redeem- 
ing^ paper money. Thus the government of 
No-Man's-Land redeemed its promise printed 
on the paper. Whenever any of the papers 
money had been redeemed, it was at once 



But you must not forget that we have only 
been supposing the existence of such a govern- 
ment as that of No-Man'a-Land, and that it used 
paper money in the way we have described, — 
though that way is probably the safest in which 
it tUu vonl in the dictionai;. 
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it can be uaed. Now we sliall speak of what 
haa really happened. 

Paper money haa been in use a great many 
years, and real governments have found that 
only a part of the paper money in circulation 
is brought to the treasury every year to be 
redeemed ; consequently, they keep on hand 
only enough coin to redeem whatever paper is 
S likely to be presented, and at the same time 
they provide means for collecting more coin in 
case it should be needed. People are willing 
to use the paper money of such governments, 
because they trust in tlie power of the govern- 
ments to add to the supply of coin whenever 
necessary (by taxes, or any other means). 

We wish to point out to you here, that, when 
a country had once adopted the use of paper 
10 for money, there was this danger in using it; 
viz. people foi^ot after a time that it was not 
really money, but only something used in place 
of money ; they forgot that it had no value in 
1) itself, but was made valuable only by the prom- 
ise of the government that coin should be paid 
for it whenever the owner wished it, and by 
the power of the government to fulfil this 
promise. 

We have seen how paper qioney is used ftB a 
convenience, and have learned that it had no 
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value except as a promise to pay sometliing 
valuable. In the history of the world there are 
many accounts of rulers who, because tbey had 
spent their gold and silver, have tried to make 
thepiselves rich again by making money out of 12 
such cheap substances as leather or paper. They 
have fancied that they could force their subjecta 
to use this cheap moiiey if they merely stamped 
it with the loyal seal, and declared it to be 
money. Tliese rulers never meant to redeem 
this, money with gold or silver. Their plans, 
however, never succeeded. 

Long ^o, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the Emperor of China had a kind of 
paper made from the bark of a tree, and stamped is 
it with the royal seal. Whenever he bought 
any article of his people, or paid his soldiers, he 
obliged them to take this paper money. At 14 
first, he paid part of his debts in coin, and part 
in paper ; but by degrees he came to pay them 
all in paper. He saved no gold to redeem his 
paper with. 

Thus more and more paper money came into 
nse. But, in spite of the Emperor and his seal,; 
when his people found they should never get gold IG 
for their paper, they asked more paper money for 
eacli ai'tiule ihey sold, until at last it took one 
thousand pieces of paper money to buy as much 
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of any kind of merchandise as could be bought 
by one little copper coin, called a " cash." 

All the despotic power of the Chinese Em- 
peror could not force his people to sell their 
hardly earned property, or give their work, in 
exchange for a paper money that was worth so 
16 little. So the Emperor was obliged to return to 
^ the 'use of gold and silver money in his empire. 
You see, the Emperor saved no gold to ex- 
change for the paper, and he never at any time 
meant to save any.' He wanted rich food and 
clothes, and did not wish to pay for them in 
coin ; but as paper depends on gold and silver 
for its value, when there was no gold and silver, 
and no hope that there would be any saved at 
some future time, there was almost no value to 
the paper. 

To force a man to take a handful of gravd 
in exchange for a barrel of potatoes might be 
possible; but the man would not do it if he 
could help himself. It is equally difficult to 
force him to sell his potatoes for a handful of 
worthless paper ; if he can, he prefers to keep 
the potatoes. 

1 The teacher might bsra ntention what % check ia ; and 
explain, by way of illustration, that, if a farmer had money 
In a certaiu bank, he c«n]d pay his Inborer by giving him a 
check on that bank ; but that, if the fanner had no money In 
the bonk, a check on that bank woald be n'orthless. 
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QnestloiiB on Chapter IT. 

1. Wtutt article did the government of No-UauV 
Land use to do the work of gold and silver 1 

2 Why did not the government of Np-Mmi's-Land 
want to use gold t 

3. What can jou tell abont these pieces of paper ? 

4. What wfla the result of making paper do the 
work of coin ) 

5. What aramgement did this governiueiit make for 
redeeming the promise of their paper } 

6. How much gold did the government keep in the 
treaKiiryl 

7. What is "redeeming" paper money ? 

8. Whatbecameof the paper after it wDfl redeemed ? 

9. What is the different between the way in which 
the government of No-Uan'a-Land and aonie real gov- 
emments provide for redeeming their paper 1 

10. What abould people be careful to remember about 
the real valne of paper money 1- 

11. What was it that gave this paper money its 

12. Why have mlera often tried to make their peo- 
ples use other aubatances in place of coin ) 

13. What did the Chinese Emperor use instead of 
gold or silver money 1 

14. Why did his people take this paper money 1 

]G. When the people found that they could never 
get gold for this paper, what change did they make in 
their bairns t 

16. What was the Emperor obliged to do? Why? 
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HOW DID PAPER COME TO BE USED JS PLACE 
OF COIN ? — (continued.) 

'VT'OTJ must remember that gold and silver 
■*■ are valuable as money, because they 

1 have these necessary qualities, viz. : 1st. They 
are uaeful for various purposes. 2d. They are 
rare, and cannot be obtained without labor, 
and therefore people are willing to take them 
in exchange for their goods. 3il They are 
durable, that is, they last a long time. 4t1i. 
Their value cbangea little from year to year. 
5tb. They can be easily divided without lessen- 
ing the value of each piece. 6th. They are 
valued all over the civilized world as a medium 
of exchange. 7th. They have great value in 
small bulk ; and for this reason they are con- 
venient to carry about to make the exchanges 
with. 

2 Now, has paper money all of these qualities ? 
Certainly not It can be easily and cheaply 
made, and it wears out rapidly, so it has little 
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value in itself. Then, clearly, paper money 
cannot be valuable for tbe same reason that 
coin is. If yon remember rightly, it is the 3 
promise on it that makes paper money valua- 
ble. More than this, people must have good 
reason to believe that a government will keep 
its promise. The paper money of a government 
that only paid with promises, and never kept 
them, would be worth nothing. 

What provision ought a government to make 
ior the keeping of its promises ? A gov- 
ernment, as you know, has a right to tax its 
people to pay for its expenses, and it ought i 
to save a portion of the coin received every 
year from the taxes to exchange for its paper 
money. So paper money is valuable only when 
there is coin carefully kept to redeem it accord- 
ii^ to promise. 

But suppose all the gold had been spent 
on a war, and therefore there was none in the 
treasury ; and suppose that the people were too 
poor to pay taxes, so that there was no supply 
of gold coming into the treasuiy to redeem the 
paper money with. In this case, could the 
paper money be redeemed ? Of coarse it could 6 
not ; and so, like the Emperor of China's paper 
money, it would be good for nothing, and would 
buy nothing. 
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Perhaps this will be more easily underatood, 
if we illustrate it hy the atory of four boys. 
Jack, Will, Fted, and Walter, and their friends. 
These boys were in the habit of trading apples 
for nuts, pop-corn, marbles, tops, and so forth. 
But Jack, Will, Fred, and Walter, finding it 
tToublesome to be always carrying about ap- 
flples in their pockets, hit upon the following 
plan. They each got five apples (making 

7 twenty in all), and put them in a box ; and 
another boy, Tom Grey, ^reed to take chaise 
of it Then they took twenty pieces of paper, 

8 and wrote on each piece, " We, Jack, Will, Fred, 
and Walter, promise that the owner of this 
paper shall receive one apple on presenting it 
to Tom Grey," Then, when one of the four 
boys met another .boy who wished to exchange 

9 peanuts or marbles for an apple, he gave him 
(me of these pieces of paper ; that boy, when 

10 he wanted an apple, took the piece of paper to 
Tom Grey, and received from him an apple, as 

11 promised on the paper. Tom Grey then tore 
up the paper. 

The plan succeeded very well. As the ap- 
ples were used up, the boys brought others and 
13 put them in the box, and wrote the same prom- 
ise on new pieces of paper, one piece of paper 
for each apple. 
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One day, however, when all the boys were 13 
away, a cow came by, upset the box, and eat 
up all the apples. Just as Tom Grey came 
back, several boys came up to have their papers 
redeemed. Tom went to get the apples, but 
there were none to be found, so be had to tell 
the boys that the treasury was empty. The 
pieces of paper were consequently not worth 
anything. The news soon spread, and the boya 
who had exchanged their tops and other valu- 
ables for the paper were dismayed to fiud it Mas 
good for nothing. 

You see the papers depended on the applea'lt 
for their value, and when there were no apples, 
the papers were worthless. 

This happened early in the summer, when 
the four boys could get no apples. But they 
had given their promises, written on the papers, 
to give one apple for each hit of paper, and had 
received the tops and marbles from their friends, 
atid they felt that the promises must be kept. 
So, in the autumn, the first thing they did was is 
to collect enough apples to give one to each 
boy who held a paper promise at the time 
when the cow eat up the apples. 

The friends of Jack, Will, Fred, and Walter 
were so much pleased to get their apples, and 
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had liked the plan so well before the accident 

16 happened, that they persuaded Jack, Will, Fred, 

and Walter to start their pieces of paper and 

their apple-box as before, and all went on weU. 

But would all have gone well if the four boys 

had not kept their promises as soon as they 

were able to ? Would their friends ever have 

been willing to take their paper promises again, 

if they had seen them eating up the apples, 

instead of redeeming the paper promises with 

irtheto? I think not It was the feeling that 

they could trust Jack, Will, Fred, and Walter, 

that made them willing to go on as before. 

It is exactly the same with a government; 

18 it must keep its promises, and pay coin for its 

paper dollars, if its paper dollars are to he 

worth anything. 



Questions on Chapter T. 

1. Who remembere the seeen qualities that are ne- 
fxsstny to make a good medium of exchange 1 

5. Has paper money all of these qualities 1 

3. Do you remember, from the last chapter, what 
gave paper its value as money ? 

4. Do you also remember what a goTernmeot should 
do, in order that the promise should be kept 1 

6. Suppose the tieasuiy was empty, and there was 
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&o coin coming in, conld the paper money he redeemed 1 
What would it then be worth 1 

€. What was the pbn of paper money which the 
fonr boys tried 1 

7. Uow man; apples had they in the hos 1 and how 
many pieces of paper money did they make 1 

6. What was written on the papers 1 

9. How did the hoys use this paper in making their 
hatpimat 

10. When a boy wanted apples for his paper money, 
what did he do 1 

11. What was done with the redeemed paper money 1 

12. How was the apple treasury kept fall I 

13. What happened one day to the treasury ) 

14. What did the hoys then find their papers were 
worth T Why t 

16. When the autumn came, what was done by Jack, 
Will, Fred, and Walter 1 

16. What were the four boys pennaded to do 1 

17. But if the four hoys had not kept their promises, 
would the other boys have been willing to take their 
paper money again ) Why not t 

18. When are people willing to take the paper money 
of real govemmenta I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■WHAT AEE GREENBACKS? 

■\irHEN the rebellion of 1861 broke oat in 
' ' tbe United States there was compara- 

1 tively little coin in the national treasury. Up 
to that time the expenses of the government 
bad been light, and so the taxes of courae had 
been low. 

With the breaking out of the war, the ex- 
penses were aU at once increased ; soldiers 

2 were wanted, — firat 75,000, then 500,000, and 
at last 1,000,000. The soldiers mast be paid ; 
and their food and clothes, guns, swords, bayo- 
nets, powder and shot, together with the horses, 
wagous, cannon, forts, and ships, all the mate- 
rial necessary to carry on a war, must be paid 
for. How to raise the large sum of money 
needed, amounting to many millions of dollars, 
was a hard question for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to, answer. 

The taxes were increased at once ; but there 
8 was not time to raise all the money wanted in 
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that way, and, besides, it would have been 
uowise to put suddenly upon the people so 
heavy a burden. Some other way must be 
found to raise money speedily. At last, 
though somewhat doubtful of the wisdom of 
the plan, the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the consent of Congress, determined to issue 4 
paper money. He had many thousand pieces 
of paper manufactured of a peculiar kind. On 
one side of each piece, called the face, he had 
the following words printed ; " The United 
States wiU pay the Bearer one dollar," or 
two, or five, or ten, or fifty dollars, or whatever 
sum the paper was to staud for ; on the other 
side, or the back, he had printed,' " This Kote 
is a Legal Tender at its face value for all 
Debts, Public and Private, except Duties on 
Imports and Interest on the PiibucDebt;" 
and also a warning that it was against the law 
for any pereon to counterfeit (or imitate) this 
paper money. If any of you will examine a 
dollar-bill (greenback), you will see these things 

1 Let the teacher explain the meaning of the vonls 
printed on the greenback ; and, by having ona at band to 
show the children, explaining the signatures and numbers, 
and telling the precautions taken against counterfeiting, the 
advantages of au objeut lesson will be secured. 
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e printed on the face and back. When this paper 
dollar was worn out, the owner had the right to 
exchange it for a fresh one at the treasury, and 
the worn-out paper dollar waa destroyed. 

These paper dollars were called "green- 
hacks," because of the color of the backs. 
Now you understand, from what we have said 

6 about paper money, that these greenbacks have 
no value in themselves. But, though it simply 
Bays on the greenback, that " The Government 
will pay the Bearer One Dollar," yet the peo- 
ple felt that the dollar to be paid was to be 
either gold or silver. You can easily see that 
there would have been no advantage in ex- 
changing one paper dollar for another; and 
these words seem to prove that the govern- 
ment did not regard the greenbacks as real 
dollars, but only as pieces of paper that r^re- 
sented dollars, and served in the place of them. 
The people felt that some time the government 
would pay coin for the greenbacks, and it was 

7 this confidence of the people in the United States 
government that gave the greenbacks what value 
they had. As this feeling of confidence changed, 
and became greater or less, the value of the 
greenbacks changed too, as we will explain by 
and by. 
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Thi3 paper money was used by the govem- 
ment to pay the soldiers, and for the other ex- 
penses of the war, and in that way came to be 8 
used by everybody in place of gold and sUver. 

>Vheu a government obliges its people to 
receive paper money for their goods, the gov- 
ernment really runs in debt to the people for 
these goods. For example: In the war, our 
people owned the goods (guns, ammunition, 
etc.), and wanted to sell them; the government 
absolutely needed the goods, and had no other 
money to pay for them than these greenback& 
So the people had to take them in payment for 
their manufactures. They were ready to do 
this because they believed the government 9 
would some day give gold and silver for this 
paper money. Tluis, you see, the government 
really harrowed all these goods of the people, 
and borrowed the services of the soldiers and 
sailors. The greenbacks were understood to 
be the government's promises that some day it 
would pay for all their goods and services in 
coin. 

Those who first sold their goods to the gov- 
ernment received, as we have said, these green- 
backs in exchange for them. When these 
people in turn wanted to buy clothes, food, etc.. 
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they generally had no gold or silver, so they 
paid for the goods with greenbacks. It is 
printed on the greenbacks that this paper 
shall be accepted "for all Debts, Public and 
Private " ; so those who sold grain and cloth- 
ing could not refuse to take greenbacks in 
payment. Thus, this paper money came gi-ad- 
■ually to be used by every one. But though 
these papers passed from hand to hand, they 
still bore the promise to pay dollars, and 
whoever held, or now holds, such paper 
should have a right to claim gold and silver 
for it. 

Very soon this paper money began to 
grow less in value, or depreciate,* as we say. 
Notwithstanding that the United States gov- 
ernment had declared that these pieces of 
paper should pass for dollars, one dollar in 
paper money would not buy as much as 
one gold dollar. Why was this ? It was 

10 because the government had made no pro- 
vision to pay coin in the future, and was 

11 issuing more and more paper money. The 
people knew this because the Secretary is 
obliged by law to publish reports from time 
to time, telling how much coin is in the 

1 Let the children look out the derivatioa of tbia word. 
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treasury.* Another reason why the paper 
money decreased in value was that the armies 12 
of the North were at this time often defeated 
in battle. Timid persons h^an to fear that the 
North might not succeed in the war, and that, 13 
if it did not, the paper money could never be 
redeemed. So little coin remained in the treas- 
ury, that the greater the amount of paper money 
issued, the less likely waa it to be redeemed. So 
people were not so willing to take the green- li 
backs as they had been, and therefore the paper 
grew less and less in value. At one time people 
said gold stood at S2.S0. What did that mean ? 
It meant that it took $2.80 in greenbacks to IG 
equal one dollar in gold, or to buy what one 
gold dollar would buy. But after this, the Un- 
ion armies were more successful, and finally 
conquered. As people gained confidence thntie 
the government would redeem their paper witli 
gold, greenbacks became more valuable ; that 
is, a greenback dollar would buy nearly as 
much as a gold dollar, and at last quit« as 
much. As people say, the paper was at par 17 
with gold ; which means, that you can readily 

1 "The Old Farmer's Almanac" generallj tells bow much 
coin thera is in the treasuiT at the beginniug of the fear. 
Let the children look this np. 
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exchange a greenback dollar for a gold dollar, 
and buy the same amount of goods with each. 

From all tliis, you will see that it is not 
enough for a government to he understood to 
promise that a gold dollar will be given for a 
18 paper dollar. A government most provide for 
keeping its promise, so that the people can feel 
sure that the promise will be kept, before they 
will give a gold dollar's worth of goods for a 
paper dollar. 

QuestionB on Chapter VL 

1. When the Rebellion iif 1861 broke out, was there 
much or little coin in the treasury ) 

2. Why was more money neeiled to carry on the war 1 

3. How was the first extra money raised 1 

4. The taxes did not bring in money quickly enough, 
BO what plan did the Secretary of the Treaiury decide 

5. Describe a "greenback," and tell why it ia bo 
called, and what is printed on it. 

6. Were theae greenbacks in themselves valuable t 

7. What then made them valuable t 

8. Tell how the jp-eenbacks came gradually to be 
uwd by every one. 

9. Why were the people willing to take this paxier 
money in exchange for their manufactures! 

10. After a time the paper dollars began to grow 
less in value : what was one cause of this 1 
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11. How did the people know whether there was 
much or little coin in the treasnrj ) 

12. Qive another reason why greenbacks grew less 
in value. 

13. What made the peopUi fear the paper money 
might never be ledeemed 1 

14. How did thi« make th&m feel about using the 
greenbacka 1 

15. At one time gold stood at $2.80. What does that 

16. When the Union armies were euccessful, and 
the people gmned confidence that the goveriiuieiit 
would stand, what was the effect on the value of the 
pa("er money T 

17. What does "at par" mean! Are gold and 
paper "at par" now! 

18> Is it enough, in order to make a paper dollar 
equal in value to a gold one, that a government should 
be imderstood to promise that a gold dollar will be giveu 
for every paper one ) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT IS IRREDEEMABLE PAPER MONEY? AND 
WHAT ARE BLUEBACKS? 

"VT'OU remember that the Secretary of the 
■■■ Treasury was doubtful about the wisdom 
of his plan of forcing the people to use paper 
money. He thought there was no other way 
of raising money at that time. Other, and per- 
haps wiser, men differed from him, but we can- 
not discuss the matter here. That all the mis- 
chief that might have come from such a use of 
paper money did not come, is due to the fact, 
that the Eebellion was at last put down, and 
confidence in the United States government 
restored. We will now try to show you why 
there is danger in such an experiment, and also 
what might have happened in the United States, 
by telling you what actually did happen to the 
paper money of the Southern Confederacy. 
1 The Confederate government issued paper 
money, just as the Union government issued 
greenbacks, in order to raise money, and, as we 
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have explained, it thus went in deht to its 
people. Its paper dollars had blue backs, just 
as our paper dollars had green backs, and to 
make it simpler we shall therefore call the 
Confederate paper money, bluebacka. As the 
war went on, the Southern armies lost battle 
after battle, and the Southern people began to 
fear that their government would never pay 2 
coin for its bluebacks. 

The blueback dollar grew less and less in 
value, and its buying power steadily decreased. 
A pair of slippers, which one day cost one 
paper dollar, the next day coat two, and the 
next week five. In coin, the value of the 
slippers was just the same, but the blueback 8 
dollar was not worth so much; its buying 
power had changed, and was changing day by 
day. The reason for this we have explained. 
A great deal of paper money had been issued, 
hut no coin had been saved to redeem it, and 4 
none could be saved ; for the people were too 
poor to pay taxes. Their com and pork had 
to go to feed the soldiers. They could not 
send any cotton out of their own country to s 
sell in England and elsewhere, as they had 
done before the war, because now the Northern 
vessels guarded the ports, and would not let 
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any vessels sail out. As they could not easily 
sell all their cotton and other products, they 
had very little money on hand. Their treasury 
was empty, and thei* was no way to fill it. It 
became evident at last that the South would be 
defeated. Then the people knew that the blue- 
backs would probably never be redeemed, and 

6 they asked very lai^e sums of blueback money 
for the commonest articles of food or clothing, 

A gentleman living in Eichmond, just before 
it was taken by General Grant, went to an auc- 
tion where he wanted to buy a hogshead of 

7 molasses. How much do you think he had to 
pay for it in blueback dollars? You would 
never guess. It cost him ^,545.37, — which 
would be about $1S per quart. You see he 

8 was no richer then, with 84,545.37, than you 
or I should be now with twenty or thirty dol- 
lars, the price in coin of a hi^liead of mo- 
lasses. The man who bought the molasses was 
better off than the one with the 84,000, for he 
bad something of real use and value ; while the 
other man had only a quantity of paper money, 
which was growing less in value every day. 
Perhaps the man who sold the molasses was 
willing to take the paper money, because he 
still believed the bluebacks would some time be 
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ledeemed ; but it ia more likely, that lie toot 
them because he thought he could buy with 
them something else, which be wanted more 
than the molasses. 

When, at the close of the war, the Confederate 
government was entirely broken up, and there 
was no chance that its paper money would ever 
be redeemed in coin, the bluebacks became good 9 
for nothing, except for lighting firea. Those 
people who had sold their goods for bluebacks, lo 
and so had nothing in the world but blueback 
money, were utterly ruined. No one would 
take the bluebacks in exchai^e for groceries, 
or clothes, or food; 31,000 in bluebacks was 
not worth twenty-five cents in coin. 

As it was with the tFnion and Confederate 
governments, so it is with every nation tliat 
uses paper money. 

First. If a government issues a q^uantity of 
paper money and saves gold enoi^h to redeem ii 
it, all goes well, and this is a perfectly safe 
method of using paper instead of coin. 

Second. If a government issues a q^uantity of 
paper money and keeps only enough coin on 
hand to redeem whatever paper is likely to he 
presented, but can raise rrwre coin (by taxes or 12 
other means) at any time if iieceasary, the 
paper money will be at par with gold, and 
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people will take the paper as readily as they 
will gold. 

Third. If, for any reason, there is a quantity 

13 of paper money issued, and all the coin which 
should be ready to redeem it is spent on a war, 
and no more can be raised by taxes, then the 
paper money will be worth nothing; as was 
the case with the bluebacks of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Fourth. If a government is an honest one. 

Hit will consider its paper money a just debt, 
and pay it accordingly ; as the boys did, when 
in the autnmn they redeemed their paper 
promises with apples. 

Fifth. If a government issues paper money 

16 when there is but little coin in the treasury, 
and when Tume is being mved to redeem it with, 
the paper loses part of its value. It would be 
like giving two pieces of paper, each promising 
to pay one apple, and only having one apple to 
pay with ; the owner of each piece of paper 
could then only get half an apple. 

This was somewhat the case when, in the 
war of the Eebellion, it took two dollars and 
eighty cents in greenbacks to equal in value 
one dollar in gold. You see a paper dollar at 
this time was not equnl to a gold dollar, not 
would it buy a gold dollai's worth of goods. 
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Qneatioiia on Chapter TIL 

1. What was doDe by the Coofedemte government 
to raise money } 

2. As the war vent on, what made the value of the 
lilueliavks leasl 

3. At one time the price of a pair of alippen was 
}!. What mode the price go up to $5 ? 

4. Near the end of the war people began to think 
the Confederate government would never redeem the 
bluebiLcks. What made them think so 1 

B. The Confederate govt^rnment now found it hard 
to raise money. Why was this 1 

6. When people feared the Ltnebacks would not be 
redeemed, how did it aifect prices I 

7. Who can teli about the auction and the hogshead 
of molaaxes 1 

8. Why would you be as rich to-day with |30 in 
coin, as the man whs in 1865 with |4,000 in blnebacks I 

9. When the CimfuderaCe government went to pieces, 
what was the value of the bluubacks 1 Why ) 

10. What happened to the people who had nothing 
but blueback money ) Why J 

11. When may a government use paper money with 
safety 1 

12. When wiL people take paper money as willingly 

13. When will the paper money be worth nothing 1 
Illnatmte. 

14. When the government is an honest one, what 
provision will it make to redeem the paper money it 

15. When will the paper money lose port of its 
value 1 Illustrate. 

What word do people use when they m«". that paper 
money grows less in value ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT IS lEREDEEMABLE PAPER MOHETt 

(coniinued.) 

/^NE reason why coin is the best measure 
^^ of all other values is, that its own value 
changes veiy little. The value of wheat, and 
cotton, and cattle, changes very much from year 
to year, as they are plenty or scarce. Even the 
value of gold changed, when the Australian and 
Califomian gold mines' were discovered; but 
now it changes less than anything we hava 

Suppose we had to measure goods with a 
yardstick that the shopman could squeeze up 
30 that it would not measure a whole yard. 
1 He might say to his customer, "See, it is a 
yard measure." But the customer would not 
wish for cloth measured by such a yardstick. 
The shopman would like it no better, if the 
customer seized the measure, and stretched it 
more than a yard, and insisted that it was the 
same yarilstick, and that this was the way to 
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measure a yard. No, the yard measure must 
always be of the same length in order to satisfy 
everyhody. Just as a standard yardstick always 
measures the same leugth of cloth, so the gold 2 
dollar always buys about the same amount of 
goods from year to year. 

When people are sure that a paper dollar 
can be redeemed in coin at any time they wish, 3 
it will buy the same amount of goods as a gold 
dollar. But, as we have seen, when there is no 
coin with which to redeem it, paper money 4 
changes its value very much from day to day ; 
and in that case, it is an unsafe measure of 
value, or, as we say, an unsafe money. 

There are people who still believe that ir- 
redeemable paper money is as good as gold 
money; who do not want the government to 
redeem the greenbacks with coin; and who 
would like to see the government issue a large 
quantity of paper money without promising to 
redeem it, or preparing to do so. If people who 
wish for that kind of money bad their way, there 
would be no need to print any promise on the 
face of the paper dollars ; nor to make any 
provision of coin to redeem them with. The 
government would simply print on this paper, 
"This is a dollar." We should then have a 
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E money which could be increased in quantity 
at the pleasure of every Congress; which, 
having no value in itself (and without even 
the value of a promise), would be as worth- 
less aa the Confederate bluebacks at the end of 
the war, or the paper money of the Chinese 
Emperor. Printing on the paper, "This is a 
dollar," would not give the paper any i-eal 

e value; it would have no buying power, and 
a man would be no richer with $1,000 of' it 
than he would be without Such irredeemable 

7 paper money would be no better than gravel, 
which is easy to get, and worthless when got ; 
and when all the people had filled their pockets 
with it, they would find that no one would 
take such cheap money in exchange for food or 
clothing. 

The lesson to be learned from the history of 
paper money, in the United States and else- 

8 where, is tiever to believe in so-called ch^p money. 
The question is not, " How much mon^y does 
a man earn in a day ? " but, " How much food 
and clotMng can he get for this money ? " 

If one gold dollar will buy as much as two 
paper ones, it is clear that he who earns one 
gold dollar is as well off as he who earns two 
paper dollars. The second man seems to get 
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more money; but the two paper doIlaTS will 
not buy any more bread, or any more coal, or 
any more clothes, than the one gold dollar. 

At the present time, gold and greenbacks can 
readily be exchanged for each other ; or, as we lo 
say, they are at par. * 

The buying power of the paper is now equal 
to that of the gold, because the credit of our 
government is good ; that is, people believe that 
it will, in the course of time, pay its just debts 
to the people. We must also bear in mind, 
that the greenbacks are the proofs of the debt 
which the government of tlie United States 
owes to the people. 



Qneatioca on Cltapter VJxL 

1. Would a changeable yardstick Im a good n 
of clotli 7 Why i 

2. Why does a gold dollar resemble a standorf ysrd- 
Btick more nearly than a paper dollar 1 

3. When may paper money he a &afe measure of 

, 4. When is paper money an unsafe measure of value 1 

' Ask if the chiHren remember \r\int "at par" ineane. 
The highest smount of greenbaekH out nt any nne time waa 
(January, 1864) J449,338,902. The amount outstanding in 
Apiil, ISSJ, ivas$34S,6Sl,016.. 
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5. Some people tbink tbat a good money could be 
made by printing on paper, " This is a Dollar," and bo 
having a paper money that could not be redeemed. 
Would it be a good kind of monej to havel Why 
not? 

6. Would it give tbe paper money any value to 
print on it, "Tbis is a Dollar" 1 

7. Name some article that yrotdA make as good a 
money as tbis irredeemable money. 

8. What is the leason t^i be learned from the history 
of paper money 1 

9. When a gold dollar buys as much as two paper 
ones, who is the richer, a man who earns two paper 
dollars, or a man who earns one gold dollar? 

10. When a gold dollar and a paper dollar can read- 
ily be exchanged for each other, what do people aay of 
themi 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT AEE UNITED STATES BONDS? 

"\Tt TE have seea tliat the Secretary of the 
* ' Treasury raised large sums of money 
for the expenses of the war by issuing paper 
money, and that it was an indirect way of 
borrowing money ft^m the people. 

It was soon found that, notwithstanding the 
heavy taxes and the large quantity of paper 
money issued, more money was needed to carry 
on the war. It was thought unwise to issue 
more paper money, so the Secretary saw that 
money must be borrowed in some other way. 
It would take too long and puzzle you too 
much to tell you exactly how it was done, so 
we shall only try to give you some general 
idea of the whole matter. The President, with 
the consent of Congress, proclaimed to the 1 
people, that to every one who would lend the 
government one thousand dollars, the govern- 
ment would give in exchange a piece of paper, 
having on it the promise of the United States 2 
to repay the owner within a given lamo his 
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thousand dollars Iq coin; and until that time 
the government would pay him for the use of 
his money a yearly interest of 7.3 per cent.^ 

3 This piece of paper was called a United States 
Bond.* When the government gave this bond 
to a man, and received the one thousand dollars 
for it, the act was called " selling a United 
States bond." 

* The money thus borrowed was used for car- 
rying on the war, and buying guns, ammuni- 
tion, and other supplies. 

5 The money needed to pay the interest on the 
bonds waa raised by increasing the taxes. Be- 

6 aides paying this interest, part of the money 
received from the taxes was regularly set aside 
every year for the payment of the bonds them- 

7 selves. The money thus laid aside was called 
" the Sinking Fund." 

But, as time went on, the Secretary of the 
Treasury saw that this sinking fund would not 

' Point out the difTerence between a greenback and a 
bond : that the time of the payment of the bond is fixed, and 
tbere is interest to be paid on it, whereas the greenback 
is uodentiMid to be a promise to pay at an indefinite time, 
and there is no interest paid on it ; and also, that both an 
debts that the United States government on-es lo the people. 

* Let the children look up the derivation and delinitioD ot 
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be large enough to pay off the bonds at the 
appointed time, and consequently he must 
laise more money. He might possibly do this 
by increasing the taxes still more ; but that 
would put a very heavy burden on the people, — 
too heavy for them to bear at one time. Still, 
the promise of the government to pay at a cer- 
tain time must be kept; if it vere not, no 
one would ever trust the United States govern- 
ment again. So the Secretary borrowed more 8 
money of the people, or, as we say, sold more 
bonds. The money he obtained in this way he 
added to what bad been already saved, and with 
it paid the first set of bonds at the appointed 
time. When he sold the second set of bonds, 
however, he found tliat people felt so sure that 9 
their money would be repaid them at the prom- 
ised time, that they were willing to receive 
only six per cent interest for the use of it. 

Yon will see, that, as part of the bonds lo 
were paid off by the money saved from the 
taxes, when the government borrowed money 
the second time, it did not have to borrow as 
much as it did the first time. 

It was somewhat as if John's wife wereii 
sick, and he must pay the doctor ten dollars. 
John borrows ten dollars from Thonios to pay 
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the doctor, and gives a paper^ or bond, promisii^ 
to pay back the money in three years, and to 
pay seven pei cent interest a year in the mean 
time. John pays the interest as it becomes 
due, and saves Hve dollars in three years, bnt 

12 cannot manage to put by more. So, when the 
time draws near for him to pay Thomas, he 
goes to William, says he must pay Thomas, and 
asks William to lend him five dollars. William 
sees that John has paid half his debt, and so 
willingly lends the remaining five dollars ; and 
as the debt is small, and the risk not great, be 
asks only six per cent interest. John gives him 
a paper, or bond, promising to pay the interest 
every year, and all the money in three years. 
John then takes the five dollars, together with 
the five dollars he had saved, and pays his debt 
to Thomas. Every year William shows the 
bond to John, who then pays him thirty cents ; 
and, at the end of three yeai's, the five dollars ; 
so the debt is at last paid entirely. 

13 This is somewhat the way in which the 
United States is paying its debt, only it pays 
it more slowly. Each time it borrowed money, 
it needed less, because part of the debt was paid 
by the sinking fund, and so only part had to be 
paid by borrowing more money. 
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la the same way, when the time approached i* 
for the payment of the six per cent bonds, 
part of the money was raised by taxes, and 
part by selling new bonds. The credit* of 
tlie government was now so good, — that is, 
the people felt so confident of the power of the 
government to pay its debts, — that they were 
willing to lend it money at five per cent inter- 
est ; when these bonds were paid, people lent 
money to the United States government for 
four per cent interest ; and at last for three 15 
per cent interest 

As we have said, the money borrowed by 
the sale of each new issue of bonds is always 
used, with the money saved from taxes, to pay 
back the money borrowed by the last issua 

As the money to pay the principal' and 
interest of the bonds is raised by a tax on the 
whole people, every time a set of bonds is paid n 
by the sinking fund, the taxes are lessened by 
the amount of those bonds and their yearly 
interest. Also, as each new set of bonds pays 
less interest than the old bonds, the taxes are 17 
further lessened by the difference in tba interest. 
For example, tbe first regular bonds, issued in 

^ Enve the childten look np the deriTatiou oteredU. 
' Have the children look up tha derivation of principal. 
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1861, paid 7.3 per cent interest ; the bonds is- 
sued in 1882 pay three per cent interest; con- 
sequently, since the first issue of bonds, the 
interest has been reduced on part of the debt 
4.3 per cent,' or more than half. 

As each set of bonds was paid, people felt 
more and more sure that money invested in 
United States bonds was safe : and the feeling 
that their money was secure, made them eager 
to buy the new bonds even at a lower rate of 
interest, 

18 When people speak of the " national debt," 
they mean the money which the government 
owes the people for these bonds. 

l» By wise economy in our government, and 
judicious saving of a part of the revenue,^ 
we hope to be able finally to pay ofif all these 
bonds, and so to remove entirely the burden 
from the people. In the mean time, the own- 
ers of these bonds, many of whom are women 
and orphans, feel that in lending to the United 
1 Let the scholars here calculate the yemtj intereat at 7.3 
per cent on $300,000,000, and the interest at Zi per cent on 
the same amount ; then, bj deducting the one from the 
other, they will get some idea of how much taxes can be re- 
duced bj Bnch a Teduction of the rate of interest paid on Um 

* Have revmve defined by some of the chias. 
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States goveroment they are lending to an hon- 
est borrower, and rest secure in the trust that 
all their money will be repaid them at the ap- 
pointed time. 



Qnestioiia on Cbaptsr TX- 

1. Later on in the war, as more money was needed, 
what did the President proclaim to the people 1 

2. What did the government promise to pay for the 
use of every 8l,(XX) that it liorrowed 1 

3. What were these papers called t What does 
"selling a bond" mean? 

4. What was thia borrowed money used for I 

G. How woa the money raised to pay the promised 
7.3 per cent interest T 

6. All the money thus raised was not spent in 
paying interest : what wus done with part of it ? 

7. What was this saved up money called ? 

8. When the time for paying back the bonds drew 
near, it was seen that this sinking fund would not be 
la^e enough : what was then done 1 

9. Why were people ready to buy the new bonds at 
a lower rate of interest 1 

10. Why did the government have to borrow leaa 
money the second time it issued bonds than it did the 
first time 1 

11. Explain how John paid his debt to the doctor. 
IS. Explain how John paid his debt to Thomas. 
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13. Was John's deUi in nn^ wa^ like the United 
States debt? Whjt 

14. When the time for the payment of the aiz per 
cent bonds drew near, how was the money laiaed to pay 

15. What is the interest paid now on part of the 
bonds 1 

16. Why does tlie payment of bonds make the taxes 

17. What effect does the reduction of intenst on the 
bonds have on the tazee ? Why 1 

18. When people speak of these bonds, what do they 
often call themt Whyl 

19. How do we expect to pay back all of this debt I 
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WHAT IS A TAX? 



"pROBABLY aU of you have heard older 
people speak of taxes, tax-bills, and tax- 
payers. You have heard people aay, " The taxes 
are low in that town," " He pays very large 
taxes," and use other such expressions. But 
how many of you know just what a tax is, and 
what it is for ? Very likely you have heard 
taxes spoken of as something very burdensome 
and disagreeable; why should it be necessary 
to pay out money in that way ? 

We will try to explain the matter to you by 
the following story. 

Suppose that two boys had a number of i 
marbles and a top, and one girl had a hoop. 
They were afraid that while they were in 
school some bad boys were going to play tru- 
ant, and try to steal these things. The three 
therefore put their heads together, and went to 
au older brother, and one of them said, " If you 
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will watch our things while we are &t school, 
we will pay you, George owua a top, Jane 
owns a hoop, and I own fifty marbles; now 
George will give you oue marble, I will give 
you two (for I have more things to be taken 
care of), and, as Jane has no marbles, she will 
give you a jew's-harp to pay you." So, you see, 
each paid a proportion out of his or her posses- 
sions, for the care of his or her property. 

Now, suppose they had said, the top is worth 
five cents, tlie marbles ten cents, and the hoop 
ten cents, and had paid, instead of marbles and 
a jew's-harp, a certain jiroportion of their value, 
say one fifth (which would be one cent out of 
2 five, and two out of ten). This would be pay- 
ing the elder brother a return for the work he 
did for them, in protecting the top and marbles. 
It is for the same I'easoii that people pay taxes 
to a government. 

So a tax is money which people pay to their 
government for work which it does for them, 
and the protection it gives their lives and prop- 
erty. Let U3 see what a government is, and what 
this work is. In the United States, when people 
have collected together in a town, they want 
schools and roads, a town-house, policemen, 
and perhaps lighted streets and a fire-engine. 
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Every year they choose several of their best 3 
men to look after the general work of the 
town, and these are called the Selectmen (be- 
cause they are selected, or chosen to govern 
the town) ; others are chosen to take care of 
the roads ; others, to look after the schools ; 
and so on. These men are authorized to 
spend money for town purposes, and are jtaid 
for the work they do. The rest of the people 
^ree to pay out of their earnings whatever. 
sum is needed for all these expenses. Every 
year the selectmen find out how much money 4 
the town wants to spend, and then divide the 
whole expense among the people, each person 
paying his or her share of the taxes. The ad- 6 
vantage of this plan is, that a few of the people 
^ree to do the town work, and the rest can look 
after their farms, or trades, or other occupations. 
In the United States a plan very much like this 
is carried out in the business of our cities, states, 
and nation ; and when we speak of the yoveru- 
mcnt of a city, state, or nation, we mean those 
men and women whom tlie people choose to do s 
such work for them. 

In the first place, the government says to the 
people, " I will keep you and your children, 7 
your land, youi- houses, and all your property 
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safe, so far as I can. Tou shall each pay 
me a tax of so much money, and out of the 
sum of what you all pay me, I will pay the 
officers who are to make your laws, and those 
who are to cany them out and enforce them, 
the judges, policemen, sherifEs, constables, and 
all other officers who may be necessary for the 
protection of yourselves and your property. 
No one shall steal without the risk of being 
shut up in prison; no one shall kill another 
without danger of being hanged." 

Then the goveniment also protects us against 
foreign nations. It takes care of us and of our 
property when we are away from home, or in 
foreign countries ; it protects our ships on the 
sea, and our commerce in distant lands. In 
time of war, great armies and navies are neces- 
sary for this purpose ; and at all times, to cany 
out the laws, many men are needed, who must 
be clothed, fed, and paid for their trouble. 
8 Besides this protection, there are certain 
public conveniences which we pay the govern- 
ment to provide us with, such as roads, bridges, 
prbons, schools, etc. 

All this work that is done by the government 
costs a great deal of money. Now, where does 
this money come from ? As we have said, from 
taxes paid by the people to the government 
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There are several ways in which a goveru- 
meiit can raise money by taxation. People 
who irnpoi-t loreign goods into tliis country 
have to pay a tax to the government, and there 
are certain home manufactures, like whiskey 
and tobacco, on which the manufacturers are 
obliyed to pay a tax to the United States gov- 
ernment To-day we wQl only talk about the 
simplest form of taxation, i. e. what is called 
a property tax. The people elect a man, called 
an appraiser, or assessor, who assesses, or values, s 
a horse, or a farm, or a house, or a ship, at about 
the price he thinks it would bring in the mar- 
ket, and so on with whatever property a man 
owns. Then the man pays a certain proportion 10 
of the whole value of his property, or a tax, to 
the government. The amount of this tax varies 
according to the expenses of the government 
In war time, the expenses are heavy and taxes 11 
are high ; in time of peace, expenses are lighter 
and the taxes are generally lower. 

When the rate of taxation is two per cent, 12 
that means that every man is taxed two dol- 
lars on every hundred dollars' worth of prop- 
erty he owns. If a man owns a farm worth 
$500 and a barn worth $500, he will have to 
pay $20 in taxes. Instead of saying two per 
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cent, people often say that tbe rate is $20 on 
a thousand. 

13 Some people have no property to be taken 
care of, but they themselves are protected by 
the government, and in Massachustitts they 
must pay for tliis care a poll-tax,^ amounting 
to $2 a year, which mu8t be paid before they 
are allowed to vote. Id other states the law 
varies. 

1* In the United States, there are four kinds of 
taxes to be paid for different purposes; namely, 
the town or city, county, state, and national 
taxes. 

15 1st. There are the town taxes. This money 
is paid by the people to the town officers whom 
they have elected, and is used to keep tbe 
town roads and bridges in good order, to sup- 
port the poorliouse, to jmy the selectmen and 
constables, to build public schoolhouses, and 
pay the teachers. 

In cities, instead of the town tax, there is 

16 a municipal, or city tax. These taxes are 
generally much higher than those which the 

17 country people have to pay. In the country 
each man has his own well, lets the moon and 
stars light his roads by night, and the wind 

1 Let the teacher explain the meaning of poll-lax. 
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sweep them. But in the city, water must be 
brought long distances in pipes for the use of 
the people. The streets must be lighted, paved, 
and kept clean. Then there are apt to be many 
bad people in large cities, aud for this reason 
a large number of policemen are necessary to 
keep order and protect property. To see that 
all this work is done is the business of the 
city government, and, as it costs much money, 
people must pay lai^e taxes. 

Sid. There is the county tax. There is a is 
county court-house; a county jail must be 
built; the county judges, sheriffs, clerk, and 
other officers, must be paid. The county pris- 
oners must be fed ; a county poorhouse must 
be supported, and county roads kept in repair. 
The money for these purposes is raised by a 
county tax. 

3d. There is the state tax. The expenses is 
of the state government are for the salaries 
of the governor and other state officers, the 
senators and representatives in the state legisla- 
ture, who make the state laws by which we are 
all governed ; then there are judges and other 
officers, who, in the state courts, decide dis- 
putes between men, and try criminals for their 
offences against the laws. These men must all 
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be paid. Then there are state prisoDB, lunatic 
asyluins, hospitals, and more stat« charities 
than we can name. For all these we pay state 
taxes. 

4th. There is the tax to the United States 
government, or the national tax. 

20 Our President — who must see that the United 
States laws are carried out, who must direct the 
nation in time of war, who must appoint all our 
national officers, who must often work night and 
day for the good of the country — must be paid. 

21 Our national representatives and senators, 
whom the people choose to make the laws of 
this great country, must be paid ; the army and 
the navy must be paid, that we may be safe in 
time of war, and that our ships may be protected 
on the ocean. 

Our consuls, revenue officers, postmasters, and 
the men who collect the taxes, must be paid. 

AU these men work for the government, and 
therefore work for the people, and they must 
be paid by the people's money. 

AU these expenses are met by the national 

22 tax on all the people. But, instead of paying 
the money directly to the government, as we do 
in state and town taxes, the people pay the tax 
through duties on imported goods and certain 
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articles mauufactured at boom, sucli as tobacco, 
whiskey, etc.; that is, the manufacturers and 
importers pay a direct tax to the government, 
and must then repay themselves by asking a 
higher price for the articles they sell- 
So we see that taxes are money which we 23 
pay to support the government chosen by the 
people, and is for actual work done for us. 
Therefore, wlien taxes are needed to pay for 2* 
the protection of our lives aud property, and 
for the many conveniences we have named, 
people are wi-ong in speaking of them as if they 
were unnecessary, or burdensome, unless indeed 
the public money is wasted ; which waste the 
wliole people have a right to protest against 
and put a stop to. 



QaesUoQa on Chapter X. 

1. Who can tell the atory about the children who 
wanted their toys watoheil overl 

2. Why (lid the cliildreu pay marbles to an elder 
brother t and why wafl this like paying a tax t 

3. Explain how a town bos its schools, roads, etc. 
taken care of. 

4. How is all this work paid fori 

6. What udvautnge is there in this plant 
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6. What, then, m meant by &e government of a city 
or state 1 

7. Tell what protection the goveminent givea t* our 
persons and our property, 

8. Tell what some of the public conveniences are 
which we have in return for the taxes we pay. 

9. What is the man called who values the property 1 
What work does he do t 

10. To do all this work costs a great deiil of money, 
and part of the money is raised by a property tax : 
what is thati 

1 1. Why are taiea high in time of war, and lower in 
time of peace ? 



When the rate of taxation is two per cent, what 
does it mean I and what tax must a man pay whose 
property is worth $1,000? 

13. What is a poll-tax 1 Why so called 1 

14. Name the different kinds of taies in the United 
SUtes. 

15. What is the town tax for 1 

16. What is the city tax for) 

17. Which is the heavier taxi Why? 

18. What ia the county tax fori 

19. What ia the state tax fori 

20. What' is the national tax fori 

21. What work do the eenotors and representatives 

doi 

22. How is the national tax paid to the government J 

23. What is a tax 1 

24. Should we be ready to pay our taxes, or not 1 
Let the children find out the rates of town, county, 

and state taxes for the last year. 
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man and low taxes. 



TTS 7E tnow that taxes are the moDey which 
'^ " is paid to support a goverument. If the 
people want a great many conveniences and the 
government has to spend a great deal of money 
for them, the taxes will be high ; and whatever 
increases the expenses makes the taxes higher. 
So the people who pay taxes are interested in 
seeing what the government money is spent 
for. 

These government expenses may be wise end 
necessary, or tbey may be unwise and unneces- 
sary. Sometimes a foolish war makes a nation 
pay heavy taxes for many years ; sometimes dis- 
honest officers steal public money; sometimes 
they spend it on public works and buildings 
that are not needed. But whatever it is that 
makes the government expenses heavy, it is 
the people who must pay them in the form 
of taxes. 
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Perhaps we can see this most plainly in the 
town taxes, whicli are the simplest and most 
faoiiliar. If the affaiis of a towD are badlj 
manned, its money spent foolishly, and its 
taxes made very high, all the inhabitants of the 
town feel it 

It sometimes happens that some work is pro- 
posed which is not very necessary, but which 
the workmen think will give them stea<Iy work, 
and to pay for whicli the taxes will have to be 
increased. 

1 Suppose a town has undertaken some such 
useless work, for instance the building of a new 
h^hroad where it is not especially ueeded ; and 
that many laborers will be employed on it 

2 The laborer thinks it will be a chance to get 
good wi^es, and that the heavy taxes will not 

s come on him, but on those who own land, and 
houses, and other property. So he votes to 
have the work done. 

See the effect. First, the taxes are raised to 
meet the new expense ; now, though a town 
may have in it a few rich men who pay heavy 
taxes, by far the larger number of tax-payers are 
generally men of moderate means, who, by in- 
dustry and econouiy, have saved enough money 
to own their houses and land; and the heavier 
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tax comes very bard od these men. But the 4 
kborer, wlio only pays a poll-tax, also feels the 
heavier taxes. He had thought that they would 
have to be paid by his landlord, aod^ao they are ; 
but the landlord, in order to get the money he 
needs, raises his rent. So the laborer pays part 
uf tlie tax in the form of rent to his landlord. 

Then the butcher, if be owns his house and 6 
sliop, has to pay h^her taxes on them ; if he 
hii-es them, his renlia are raised by his land- 
lord. In either case, to earn his living be must 
charge more for his meat The case is the same 
with the grocer, who raises the price of groceries, 
and with the blacksmith, and other tradesmen. 

It is just so with the mill-owner ; he must 
pay SQch lai^e taxes to the town, that, to make 
his profit and support his fomily, he must raise 
the price of his calico and cotton. 

Now, here is the laborer, who perhaps re- 
ceives a little more pay for his public work than 
he would get from other employment, obliged 
to pay higher rent, and higher prices for bis 
food and clothing. So he, as much as any 
of his townsman, and perhaps more, feels the 
burden of heavy taxes. Thus we see that it is 
not a few, but all of the people, who must hear 
this burden. 
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s Senator Edmunds says : " Tou all pay taxes, 
wliel^er the tax-gatherer comea to you with a 
bill, or not. He goes to your employer, and 
your employer pays you just so much the less, 
because he has to pay those taxes. You all 
wear clothes and drink tea, and you pay taxes 
on those. Every human being who earns his 
own living, who eats, wears clothes, and sleeps 
under a roof, pays taxes, whether he knows it 
or not." 

As was said before, in towns the people vote 
every year who shall be the town officers, and 
how money shall be spent ; but the legislature 
with the governor decides how the state taxes 
shall be expended. Now, if the fiensible and 
intelligent people of the state go to the town 
meetings and the city ward-meetings and vote, 
the towns and states will have good officers, 
the work will be well done, and the money 

1 properly used. But if people pay no atten- 
tion to the town meetings, and do not go to 
them and vote, dishonest and ignorant people 
will govern the town, the work will be badly 
done, and the taxes dishonestly and foolishly 
^ent 
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QnetUoiu on Chapter XI. 

1. SnppoBe a town has undertaken an expensiTe and 
nnwiae piece of work : what will be the effect on the 
taxes? 
- 2. Why IB the laborer likely to vote for it T 

3. Who does he think will have to pay the taxes t 

4. Does he find he was right in thinking he would 
not feel the heavier tax ? How does the heavier tax 
affect him 1 

6. Why does the butcher raise hiapricea! The grocer t 

6. What does Senator Edmunds Bay about taxes 1 

7. If sensible people are careleaa about going to vote, 
how will the taxes probably be spent I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

maH AND LOW TiJCEs. — (contmted.) 

TT ig not only ia building unnecessai; public 
■*■ works that money may be misspent, and 
tlie higher taxes bring trouble on the people 
of a town. 

If, through mistaken kindheartedneas, able- 
bodied paupers are supported by the town, they 
ate really iu part supported by the laborers 
and workingmen, because each pauper that is 
fed and clothed at the public expense in- 
creases the taxes by just the price of his food 
and clothing. There are some men and women 
who are indolent, shiftless, and lazy; if these 
are kept in comfort at public expense, others 
may follow so bad an example, and a pauper 
class be formed to eat up, like a flight of locusts, 
the earnings of those who work. 

As an illustration of this, we will tell you 
about the high taxes that were paid in England 
for the support of the poor. 
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In the year 1834, end for many years be- 
fore, there were very high taxes all throt^h 
England, and one of the moat hntdensome was 
a tax called the poor-rate, which was paid to i 
support the poor. There were certain towns 
where the parish, or as we should say the town, 
provided for all people who said they could not 
find work. Any man might come to the over- 
seer of the poor, and by simply saying that he 
could not get anything to do, he and his family 2 
were allowed to have a very small house rent 
free, were given a certain number of shillings a 
week, and as many loaves of bread a week as 
there were children in the family ; little or no 
M-ork was exacted by the parish in return for 
this money. Few inquiries were made as to 
whether the man had really tried to find work ; 
his word was taken as sufficient proof that he 
had. It was not strange that more and more 
people came to claim the parish aid, all saying 
that they could not find work. 

The money to pay for the houses and bread, 
and the shillings, came out of tbe poor-rate, 
which was paid by all the people who held 8 
property in the parish. Most of these were 
thrifty tradespeople, or farmers who owned or 
hired the farms they lived on, and employed 
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4 many laborers. The employers of labor com- 
plained that the poor-ratea were growing heavier 
and heavier. They said that often they could 
barely make two ends meet, and could not save 
a penny against a rainy day. At last a com- 
mission was appointed by the government to 
try to find out the cause of all this trouble. 
In answer to the commissioners' inquiries, 

G the farmers and other tax-payers said : " We 
who have owned farms and other taxable prop- 
erty, have paid the taxes and done all the work, 
and in this way have supported many men and 
women who did next to nothing. Our taxes are 
growing heavier, our profits smaller; and be- 
sides, we do no real good by supporting so many 

s paupers. They lose self-respect by accepting 
parish aid, and are the most worthless of our 
people ; and as they get money without hard 
work, they are careless in spending it, and are 
always in want This state of things must 
not be." 

The commissioners made such a report that 
the poor law was changed, and was afterwards 
somewhat as follows. 

7 The new law provided that, — 1st. All the 
old and sick, who had no one to support them, 
should be placed in a poorhouse. 2d. After this 
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time, all those who applied to the overaeer of 
the poor saying they could fiud nothing to do, 
■were to be answered by the overseer as follows: 
" Here is hard work ; you can break stones, or 8 
dig ditches ; but because the parish wauts you 
to find work for yourselves, you shall be paid 9 
less by the parish than the farmers and other 
employers of labor would give you." 

This law was carried into eflfect See the 
result The poor-rates were still paid ; but in 
return for the money thus spent a reasonable 
amount of work was exacted. The paupeTBio 
soon discovered that it paid better to work for 
the farmers and tradesmen than for the parish. 
Each man who gave up working for the parish 
lessened the poor-rates, and now helped to pro- 
duce food as well as eat it. The farmers and 11 
other owners of property had smaller taxes to 
pay, and, since there were more laborers ready 
to work for them, they could produce more 
from their farms. Food, being more plenty, was 12 
cheaper. The laborers could buy more for less 
money. The result was that most of the able- 
bodied men of the parish could iiad work in the 
neighborhood, and the poor-rates were needed 
chjefiy for the support of the sick and aged who 
were friendless. 
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To sum up these two chapters, we will add, 
that, first, if au expensive public work be un- 
dertaken, to pay for wliicik butchers, farmers, 
and all tradesmen must be heavily taxed, it 
makes little difference whether a man owns 
property or not, the burden is shared by all ; 
and secondly, when able-bodied men and women 
are supported by a town, taxes have to be 

13 raised, and such people soon become paupers, 
who eat the bread earned by hard-working 
men, as in the English parish spoken of abova 
Of course there are always aged, crippled, aud 
helpless people who are friendless, and to care 
for them is the duty of the town. 

Certain public works too are necessary, or 
of the utmost importance, such as schools, 
and works relating to health; and the money 
thus spent is well invested, and should not be 

II grudged by anybody. Every one can take 
the pains to find out for himself whether it 
will be wise to undertake a proposed work 
or nol^ and it is for every man's interest to do 
so, and by voting accordingly to make sure 
that the taxes are well spent 
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QnMtlona on Cbaptor XIL 

1. At one time in England taiea wen very heaTj, 
What was one of these taxes called, and for what was it 

2. What did the OTerseer of the poor know about 
these people, and what did he do for them ) 

3. Who paid the taxes which supported these pan- 
peisl 

4. What complaint did these bimen and trades- 
people make t 

6. When conunissioneis were sent to find ont the 
cause of the trouble, what did the fanners and trades- 
people tell them! 

0. What did the &rmer8 Bay was the effect on the 
paupers of being supported by other people t 

7. What did the new law decide should be done witli 
the old and sick who were friendless t 

8. What was to be done with any other people who 
applied to the overseers of the poor for Ikelp 1 

ft. Why were these people to get low pay f<^ their 
work? 

10. What effect did the new law have on the paupers 1 

11. What effect did the new law have on the taxes? 
Whyt 

12. Why did the lower tazea make food cheaper 1 

13. Is it right that men and women who are strong 
and well should be in a town poorhoose 1 Why not 1 

14. What have yon learned that voters can do in order 
to have the money they pay in taxes well spent 1 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT IS A. COBPOBATIOH? — UILIiL 

T WONDER how many children here know 
■'■ how lai^e enterprises, such as mills, fac- 
tories, railroads, and steamship companies, are 
generally started and carried on ? You chil- 
dren probably do not realize how laige a sum 
of money is needed to put up great buildings, 
lay railroad tracks, build cars and engines and 
steamboats, and buy materials. It is very sel- 
dom that one man has enough money to start 
such concerns alone, and the money is generally 
raised by subscription, a number of men putting 
their money together. 

We will try to tell you how one of these large 
enterprises is managed ; how a mill, for instance, 
is built and carried on. 

Let us fancy a hixge town situated on the 

banks of a good river, with plenty of people 

there ready to work. Then suppose that a 

number of active, enterprising men agree to 

1 start a cotton mill. First of all, they try to 
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find out how much money will be needed 
to buy tibe land and the right to use the water, 
to put up the buildings, and to put in the ma- 
chinery ; also to pay the taxes and insurance, 
to buy the raw cotton,^ and pay the workmen 
and the superintendent until the mill shall be 
fairly started, — when it ought to pay for itself. 
All this they find out from practical men, who 
have had experience in the buainess. 

Then each man subscribes as much money 2 
as he thinks best, and asks his friends to do 
likewise. 

The men subscribing in this way, and joining 
together for such an enterprise,^ form what is 
called a corporation.* They become responsible 3 
for the good management of the business, and 
are obliged to act according to the laws of the 
state in which they work." 

Every mau who subsciibes owns a part, or a 4 
" share," of the mill, and is therefore called a 
shareholder, 

1 Explain what " raw " cotton is. 

* Let the teacher point out that, by joining together In 
this waj and farming a corporation, men of small raeona can 
together accomplish what only a man of great wealth could 
do by himself. 

* Let the children look ont the meaning and derivation 
of the word corpmratiim. 
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All the shareholders must now meet together, 

5 and out of their number choose the wisest and 

ablest to become directors of the mill for a 

s year. The directors at once choose a president 

and other necessary officers, and fix the amount 

that shall be paid such officers for a year's 

7 work These directors must meet together to 
discuss the affairs of the mill and take counsel 
with the president, — in fact, direct or man^e 
the business of the mill, — hence the name of 
directors. As a rule they have no salaries, for 
they are simply looking after their own prop- 

A regular meeting of all the shareholders is 

8 held at least once a year to elect the directors, 
and hear the reports of the officers. If, at any 
time, au important change is to be made in the 
management of the mill, a special meeting of 
the shareholders is called. 

It generally happens, that the men who fonn 
the corporation cannot afford to subscribe all the 
s money needed to start the business ; so they 
get other people to take shares, too. 

For every hundred dollars that a man sub- 
scribes, the directors give him a piece of paper 
certifying that the owner of this paper possesses 
one share in the mill ; any one subscribing two 
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or more hundreds of dollars receives a paper 
to that effect ; aad so on. These papers are re- 
ceipts^ from the corporation for the money sub- 
scribed. Now all the shares taken together are lo 
sometimes called the "stock," and these receipts 
are therefore called certificates of stock?- Then 
people who own these certificates of stock are " 
called stockholders, which is only another name 
for shareholders. 

Now suppose that the mill is started and 
is running successfully, what becomes of the 
money that the mill earns ? Out of it the 
directors must first pay for the raw material 12 
which is needed, the taxes to the government, 
the wages of the workmen, and the salaries of 
the superintendent and other officers; and sec- 13 
ondly, they must lay by the money for neces- 
sary repairs. Whatever is left after this goesn 
to the stockholders. Suppose that the mill has 
done very well, and the directors find at the end 
of the year that, after all the expenses have 
been pai<l, there are $4,800 left in the treasury. 
This remainder they divide among the share- 
holders. Suppose there are eight hundred 
shares of the mill, and that each share cost one 

1 Let the children look out reaifl and eertificaU in the 
dictionary. 
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hundred dollars. Each shareholder would then 
receive six dollars. This is what is called "pay- 
is ing a dividend," becauso the money is divided. 
So this mill pays a dividend of six per cent 
on each share. Mr. Abbott, who owns two 
shares, receives twelve dollars. Mr, Capen, 
who owns ten shares, receives sixty dollars, and 
so on. 

Dividends in well-manned corporations are 
never declared until all the expenses have been 
le provided for. If the mill has not had a pros- 
perous year, the Bhareholders get very small 
dividends, or none at all If the mill fails 
utterly, the shareholders are likely to lose all 
the money that they put in. 



QuMtloiifl on Chapter XHI. 

1. Snppose some men in a town vmh to start a mill, 
what mnat tbey do fiist ) 

2. How do they raise the money thej require ? 

3. When these men have become a corporation, what 
have they made themBelves responsible for 1 

4. What is a Bhareholder J Why so caUed 1 

6. Wliat must the Bhareholders do when they meet! 

6. Wliat officers do the directors elect 1 

7. What is the busineaa of the directors 1 Why are 
they generally not paid for this work 1 
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8. How often are meetiiiga of the ahfireholdeislieldl 

9. Suppose the corporation has not enough money 
to stfut with, how do the ahareholdera raise more 1 

10. Whatare the "leceipta" called, which are given 
to all shareholders t Why ore thejipveni 

11. What is another name for all the shares} for 
a shareholder I 

12. What mnet the diiectots do finrt with the earn- 
ings of the mill 1 

13. What secondly I 

14. If there is any money lell, what is done with it } 
16. What is meant by paying a dividend, and to 

whom is the dividoid paid } 

16. Do the sbareholdera receive a dividend eveiy 
yearl When uotl 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT IS A COEPORATION? — (continued.) 
BAILSOADS. 

TV TILLS are generally started in the way 
-'■'■'• we have described; but all enterprises 

1 are not. Suppose, for example, a railroad is 
to be built. For laying the track, building 
engines and stations, etc, very large sums of 
money are needed. Pai-t of this is raised by 
aubscril)er3, who thus become stockholders in 
the railroad, and these men really own the 
railroad. If enough money is not raised by 
subscription to finish the railroad, the direc- 

2 tors then borrow what is needed, and this is 
done by issuing bonds in somewhat the same 
way that the United States did. If the di- 
rectors could not borrow the necessaiy money, 

8 the work could not be completed ; so you see 
how important it is that they should be able 
to do this. But people will not lend to a 
corporation unless they feel that their money 
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is safe, and that they will get it hack again. 
Consequently, to make people feel that it is 
safe to lend to this railroad, the ditectois, when 
they issue the bonds, generally promise that, if t 
the railroad does not succeed, the people who 
lent the money can sell the engines and other 
property, and so get hack — at least in part — 
the money they lent 

The directors write a circular,^ which is per- 
haps published in the newspapers, and which 
says that every one who will lend one thousand 
dollars to the company, shall receive a piece of 
paper with the promise of the company on it E 
that, at the end of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
as the case may he, the company will repay this 
money to the lender ; and also, that every year 
until that time the company will pay six per 
cent interest (or whatever rate of interest may 
be agreed upon) to the lender. What would 
the interest on $1,000 be for one year at six per 6 
cent ? After this circular has been published, 
any one who wishes to lend money to the cor- 
poration can do so, and receives for it a paper, 
called a bond. These papers are usually signed 
by the president and treasurer ; and, aa we have 

' Let the children look out the meaning of this word im 
the diutionarj. 
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said, the; generally pTomise also, that, should 

7 the railroad not succeed, the bondholdera shall 
have the right to sell the road, bother with 
the enginea, cars, buildings, and land belonging 
to it In this way they can repay themselves 
as far 03 possible for the money lent 

This process is called "selling bonds," or 
"putting bonds into the market" A bond 

8 means something that binds ; and so these 
pieces of paper bind the company to repay the 
lenders the money they have lent at a speci- 
fied time, and until that time comes, to pay 
them interest for their money. They are also 
acknowledgments from the company that it has 
TGceired the money. 

Now suppose that, by selling these bonds, 
the corporation, or company, has borrowed all 
the money needed, and that the railroad is 
started and is running successfully; what be- 
comes of the money that the railroad earns? 
e As in the case of the mill, the corporation must 
first pay the w^es of the workmen and the 
salaries of the superintendent and other officers ; 
secondly, it must lay by the money for neces- 
sary repairs ; thirdly, it must pay the interest 
on the bonds ; fourthly, it must lay by enough 
money to pay back the bonds as they become 
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due; and lastly, if any money is left, It is 
divided among the shareholders. 

The money laid hy to pay back the bonds ia 10 
called a "sinking fund." Every corporation 
that borrows money oi^ht to have a sinking 
fund, just as a man ought to lay by money to 
pay his debts. 

Thus you see that a bondholder runs less 11 
risk than a shareholder, for the corporation is 
bound to pay interest on its bonds, but is not 
bound to pay dividends on its stock. Besides, 
if the railroad company fails to pay the interest 
on its bonds, the bondholders, as we have said, 
generally have a right to sell the road, engines, 
buildings, land, etc., and so repay themselves 
die money they have lent, while the stock- 
holders lose all the money tbey have subscribed. 
Od the other hand, if the railroad is very 
successful, the shareholders may receive more 12 
money than the bondholders ; for no matter 
how lai^e the profits are, only the promised 
rate of interest is paid on the bonds, whereas 
the dividends paid to the stockholders will 
grow larger as the earnings of the railroad 



It is by corporations such as these that nearly 
aU railroads and steamships are built and carried 
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[3 oD ; and thousands of mining and manufactut- 
ing companies of all kinds besides. 

14 Stocks and bonds do not always remain in 
the hands of those who first own them ; for, if 
at any time the owner wants money for his 
stock or bonds, be has a right to sell them, and 
the man who buys them has the same rights 
that the first owner had. 

Therefore stocks and bonds are bought and 
sold like other property, and millions of dollars 
are invested in them every year; so it is im- 
portant for every one to understand something 
about them. 



Qnwtioaa on Chapter XIV. 

1. la a railroad geneiallf started in tiie eame way 
that a mill ia ? 

2. If a company needa more money than ia snb- 
aeribed, how is it laised 1 

3. Why do the directors wish to make it safe for 
people to lend tbem money ) 

4. What promise do the directors generally make 
when they want to borrow money ? Why ! 

6. What is written on the circulars which the direc- 
tors publish t 

6. What doea a man who lenda money to a corpora- 
tion receive in return for hia money 1 

7. If the railroad fails, of what value are the bonda 1 
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S. Why are bonds so called I 
9. What is done eveiy year with the earningB of the 
railroad 1 

10. What is a sinking fund I 

11. Who runs the greater risk of losing hismonef, 
the shareholder or the bondholder ( Why 7 

12. If the railroad is Buccessful, whose profit will 
be the greater, the shareholdera' or the bondholder' 1 
Whyl 

13. What enterprises besides mills and railroads are 
carried on by corporations 1 

14. Do stocks and bonds always remain in the pos- 
session of those who first owned them 1 How ate they 
Isold 1 

Let the children tell about any corporation of which 
they know, its officers, etc 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT IS A STRIKE? 

T3E0BABLT you have all heard of " strikes," 
*■ and very likely some of you know what 
they are ; but there may be those among you 
who do not, so we will first explaia what a 
strike is, and then tell you something about 
them. 

When workmen become dissatisfied with their 
wages, or their work, or for any other reason, 

1 they sometimes refuse to work untQ their em- 
ployers will grant what they wish. This is 
what is called a strike. As the men say, they 
" strike for higher pay ; " or whatever it may be. 

2 Sometimes the wages have been lowered, and 
the strike is a protest against this ; sometimes 
the men think the wages ought to be raised, 
and they strike for an increase. 

What is called the right of striking is nothing 
more or less than the right of a man or woman 
to refuse to work for the pay that ia offered. 
" It takes two to make a bargain," and when 
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one man makes an offer to a second man, tlie 
second man has a right to accept or not as he 
pleases. But the word " strike " is used only 
when a number of persons combine together, 
and agree not to work except for certain wages. 

Why wages are sometimes Idwered, and why 
they cannot always be raised, we will now try 
to show you, and will take a strike in a mill as 
an example. 

We have already told you where the money 
to start a mill comes from, what the expenses 
of a mill are,* how money is raised to pay the 3 
workmen's wages, and what the dividends are. 
Enough money is generally subscribed at the 
start to pay the men's wages for some time; 
but after that the mill must earn enough to 4 
pay all the expenses. For people will not go 
on subscribing money to any mill which can- 
not sell its cloth, because, when people subscribe 6 
money, they expect to get a profit on it ; and a 
mill cannot go on running and paying divi- 
dends if it does not sell its cloth, or if it 
only sells it for a very small price. Here is 
a somewhat similar case. A boy named Joe a 
wanted Henry to go shares with him in buy- 
ing a knife. Joe told Henry that, if he would 
1 Have the children name the expenses of a mill. 
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help him to buy a jack-knife, he could carve 
wooden toys with it and sell them; and that 
lie would pay part of what he got to Henry, 
because Henry owned part of the knife which 
Joe carved with. So Henry gave Joe some 
money, and together they bought the knife. 
If Joe succeeded, Hemy would share the money. 
or profits, earned by the sale of the toys. 
Now suppose Joe did not sell his toys, and 
suppose too that he had quite worn out the 

7 jack-knife in carving them ; then Joe could not 
share his earnings with Henry, because there 
were no earnings to share. In this case, do you 
think Henry would go shares with Joe in buy- 
ing any more knives ? I think not. Henry 
was willing to do this at first, because be 
thought that Joe would succeed in selling his 
toys ; but, as soon as he saw that the money he 
bad subscribed was lost, he refused to buy any 
more knives with Joe. Henry had taken part 
of bis savings to buy his share io the knife, and 
did not wish to lose them iu that way again. 

8 So it is with a mill ; it must sell its cloth, or 
it cannot carry on business ; and unless it does 
this, nobody will continue to subscribe money 
to keep it running, no matter how much the 
miU-owners may need the money. 
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All through the history of the world, there 
are accounts of times of prosperity followed by 
hard times and poverty. There are good rea- 
sons for these changes ; but it would take too 
long to explain them here. During these hard b 
seasons, mill-owners often find that more cloth 
has been made than people will buy, or that 
people feel too poor to buy laigely. In such 
cases, the directors must do one of two things. 
They must close the mill, or they must sell the lO 
cloth at a lower price ; and if more cloth is made 
than can he sold, it must be put in storehouses. 
Of course, the stored cloth brings in no money, 
and what is sold brings in less than usual. As 
the mill earns much less than it did before, the 
expenses must be cut down. First, the stock- ll 
holders get no dividends on the money they 
subscribed ; and second, the workmen's wages 
are lowered, or else the mill is run on half-time, 
so that the men get less pay. As the mill band 
expects his wi^es for the work he does, so his 
employer expects a return for the money he has 
saved and put into the milL But in had times 
this cannot be done, and then it is hard for 
all. It is hard for the people who subscribed 12 
money to build the mill to get no return for it, 
and it is hard for the workmen to make fifty 
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cents do the work of a dollar. Under these 
13 circumstances the mea sometimes refuse to 
work for reduced wages, and then there is 
a "strike." 
1* Let lis suppose that there was a cotton mill 
in tlie town of Greenfield, which had been 
started by fifty men, who had taken their sav- 
ings and subscribed to the business. After a 
time, so much cotton cloth came into the market 
that the mill couM not sell its goods at a high 
IB price. Bnt the directors thought it better to 
sell their goods for whatever they could get for 
them, than to let them lie idle in tlie store- 
houses. In this case, the mill earned but little 
money; and as this little had to' pay all the 
expenses, these of course had to be reduced. 

16 The wages were lowered, and the subscribers, 
i. e. shareholders, got no dividends. 

There were many men and women employed 
in this mill, and they were naturally much dis- 
contented at this state of things. The men met 
tc^ether, and one man, named Sara Piper, said, 

17 " Let's make the owners pay us the same wages 
we have always had. We can, if we strike. 
We do the same work we have always done ; 
and they want to cheat us." " That 's so," said 
another shiftless man, who was always in debt ; 
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"it was hard enough to get on as it was before, 
but we can't get on with less than we've had. 
We '11 atop working." " Yes," cried most of 
the rest, " so we will." " But," objected one man, 
named Dick Field, " how can we get on with 
no wages at all ? " " 0," said Sam Piper, " we 
will go on credit till we 've made the owners 
pay us what we ought to have." " Well," said 
another man, " we shall have debts enough to 
pay off, even if we get what we want, at the 
end of six weeks." " Yes," said Dick Field, 
" how will it be if we are out of work two 
months, and then have to take just what they 
oifer us after all ? " " 0, don't think of that," 
exclaimed the shiftless man, " we will have our 
riglits fii'st." 

So the workmen, led by Sam Piper, stopped 18 
working. Every week they went to the direc- 
tors, and asked if they coujd have the wages 
they wanted. Every week the directors said, 
" We can't give you the wages you ask for, be- lo 
cause we can't afford to." This Sam Piper and 
his friends did not understand or believe. But 
Dick Field knew more about it ; he saw why 
the mill could not pay higher wages ; and he 
and some of the other men would have gone 20 
back to work, if Piper and the rest had not 
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threatened to bum the house of aay man who 
. would work for low wages. Thus the men who 
were willing to work were forced to be idle 
by those who were not willing to work ; and as 
few had saved enough money to carry them 

21 through weeks of idleness, they had to run in 
debt. But as time went on, butchers and gro- 

23 cers demanded payment ; they could not afford 
to give their goods away, and they needed their 
money. The workmen were in a sad state. 
Sam Piper, however, said, " 0, wait, and we 
shall get the wages we want." But idleness 
does not make waiting seem short. The men 
began to vow vengeance on their employers. 
They were hungry and angry, and inflamed 
their anger with drink, and had nightly meet- 

23ing3 to talk over their troubles. One night, 
after much diinking, the men suddenly ex- 
claimed that they would burn down the mill, 
and so revenge themselves on their employers. 
They collected in a large crowd and rushed to 
the mill, broke open the doors and windows, 
broke the machinery, and set fire to the build- 
ing. Soon all was burned to the ground, and 
nothing was to be seen the next day but a 

21 smoking ruin. The leaders had, however, been 
recognized and caught by other townsmen, who 
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had rushed to see what was happening, and 
were quickly lodged in jail, where for weeks, 
and perhaps for months, they got no wages at 
alL 

Now let us see what all this had done for 
the workmen, and how it affected other peo- 
ple. By striking, the men had run themselves as 
deeply into debt, and were no longer trusted 
by the grocers and storekeepers. By burning 28 
down the mill, they had destroyed the property 
of the mill-owners, who lost all their money. 
The mill-owners could not afford to rebuild the 
mill, and even if they could have started it 
again, they could not have afforded to give 27 
higher wages than before, because they had just 
lost so much money. So the men were thrown 
out of work altogether, and got no wages at all. 
By burning the mill, they had destroyed the 
machinery that gave them work ; it was like 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 28 
Besides all this, the strike brought other 
trouble. When the mill was burned, a laige 
amount of money's worth was lost forever, aud 
all men were poorer for that loss. To illustrate 29 
what we meau, 'et us suppose that a mob of 
men in the town of Hamburg should get angry 
with a dealer in wheat, aud tear down his 
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storehouses, and throw all his tona of wheat 
into the sea, tliere would be just so much lesa 
food for the people of Hamburg to eat. And 
so, when a null is destroyed, the material used 
in building it is wasted and lost, and theie is 
juat so much less material in the world for 
all men to use. 



QuestlonB on Chapter ZV. 

1. What is a strike 1 

2. What Bometimea causes a strike 1 

3. Do you remember what the expenses of a mill 
are 1 And can you tell how a mill ia started ) 

4. After a mill is £iirly started, what must it do ? 
6. Why will not people go on aubacribing money 

to a mill which cannot sell its cloth t 

6. lUnstrate by the story of Henry and Joe. 

7. What happened to Joe when he could not sell 
the toys he had made 1 

8. Why then ia it important for a mill to sell the 
cloth it makes 1 

9. Does it ever happen that a mill makes more cloth 
than it can aell 1 When ? 

10. What must the directors do then J 

11. Tell how the directors out down the expenses. 

12. Why is thia hard for the people who eubscribed 
money to build the mill ! 

13. It is also hard for the workmen, and what di> 
they Bometimes do I 
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14. How was the mill in Qteenfield Btarted t Afl«r 
it was built, were cotton cloths bringing a high or a low 
price in the market 1 

15. What did the directors do 7 Why? 

16. What effect did the low price of the cloth have 
OR the wf^^es and dividends 1 Whj 1 

17. What did the woricmen aaj when they met to- 
gether? 

18. What did Ihe men decide to do} 

19. What did the mill-owners tell them, when they 
asked for higher wages 1 

20. Why were some of the men ready to go back to 
work 1 Why did they not 1 

21. How did the men manage to live without earning 
any wages 1 

32. What did the storekeepers at last tell the men 1 

23. What happened one night when all the men were 
angry? 

24. What became of the leaders in this crime 1 

25. Had burning the mill done the strikers any 
good! Why notJ 

26. Tell the effect of the fire on the mill-ownera ; on 
Uie people who hod subscribed money to the mill. 

27. If the mill-owners had been able to start the 
mill again, would the workmen probably have got high 
wages 1 Why not 1 

28. Burning the mill was Lke what fable you have 
heaid? 

29. Wby would all men have been poorer for the 
burning of the mill, even if it had been rebuilt 1 Illas- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WHAT 13 A STRIKE ? — (cojUirtMed.) 

T yl ZHEN bad times come, if a mill can earn 
' ' even a little, it helps to tide the bad time 

1 over; but if the workmen strike, the mill loses 
the chance of earning even that little. It is 
somewhat the same with a man's family ; when 
he cannot get much work to do, it is hard for 
them to manage, and when he cannot get any 
work at all, it ia harder for them than ever. 
If the mill cannot sell its cloth at all, nor 
the man earn money at all, neither can get on 
at all. 

Let us now tell you of another mill, in 
Hampton. Here w^es were lowered, as they 
were in the Greenfield mill The workmen 

2 also struck ; but when they could not affoi-d to 
go without work any longer, they went to work 
at the lowered wages; for they thought tliat 
" half a loaf was better than no bread," The 

3 strike caused loss to the owners, because, when 
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no goods were made, none could be sold (except 
what happened to be on hand), and also because 
it injures machinery to let it stand idle. The 
men lost their wages for the time they were 4 
out of work ; and not only thig, but they had 
to take from what they were earning when they 
began to work again to pay their debts, and had 
to scrimp themselves and their families to do B 
this. But it did not bring so much loss to e 
either tlie owners or men as if the mill had 
been burned. 

Now we will speak of a third mill, one in 
Whiteland. A set of thrifty men worked in this 
mill, and nearly all had some money laid by in 
a bank. When the Greenfield and Hampton 
mills lowered wages, the Whiteland mill had to 
do the same, and for the same reasons. When 7 
the workmen met to talk the matter over, one 
of them, named Joseph Allen, said : " It seems 8 
to me we should be very foolish to strike. All 
summer, the newspapers have been saying that 
the times ate veiy bad everywhere, — that all 
manufactories and railroads are not earning 
much, and that they can't afford to pay their 
men as much as they have done. If we want 
to ask for higher wages, let 'a wait till times are 
good, when the mill-owners can afford to raise 
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oar pay." "Tes," said David Crocker, "it 'a 
better to get a little than aothing at all, and 
I've got five children to look after." So the 
9 men agreed not to strike, but to go on working 
until better times came ; and what with their 
savings and hard economy they managed to 
get on. One day, after some months had gone 
by, Joseph Allen declared that he had seen in 

10 the papers that cotton cloth had been selling 
for higher prices, while the cost of making it 
was the same, and that times were everywhere 
better, "Now," said he, "is our time." And 
he told tlie other men so, and they went to 
their employers, the miD-owners, and asked 
them if the times were not good enough for 
them to give higher wages. 

11. The mill-owners had been considering the 
matter also, and, as tliey could now get a better 
price for their cloth and tlieir expenses bad not 
increased, they felt that they could afford to pay 
more in wages ; so they agreed to the workmen's 
petition, and raised the w^es. Thus the men 

] 2 gained their point without a strike. The own- 
ers had lost, and the workmen had lost; but 
neither had lost as much as if there had been a 
strike. The owners had lost by the low price 
of cotton goods. The workmen had lost part 
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of their wages and were a little in debt; but 18 
tiiey were iar more comfortably off than they 
would have been if they bad struck and been 
out of work for weeks. 

Which set of men do you think showed the 
most common sense ? 

Of course, workmen have a righi to strike, 
provided that they injure no property and pre- 
vent DO other men from working, and provided 
that they do not burden any one else with their 
support Sometimes it is the only way by 
which they can set things right. As there are 
good workmen and bad workmen, so there are 
good employers and bad employers, and the 
right to strike is the workmen's protection 14 
against a bad employer, who knows that if be 
is not just to his men they can refuse to work 
for him. The right to strike is, therefore, a 
necessary and unquestionable one, but the wis- 
dom of actually striking work is quite another 
matter. One reason why workmen had better 
not do so is that Iiigh or low wages do not 
generally depend on the good or bad will of an 
employer. They depend upon more causes than 
we can explain, but we will try to point out one. 

If a mill-owner has to pay a laige price for I5 
bis raw cotton, liis profit may not be large even 
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if he sells his cloth for a good price, and he may 
liave to pay low wages. We will illustrate this 
by a little story, 

Simon was a miller, who owned a grist-mill 
He liired a man, named Jacob, to help him do 
his work. He bought some corn for $20, and 
when it was ground he sold the meal for $30. 
That left him $10, out of which he paid Jacob 
$4 as wages, and then had $6 left for himself. 
Now if he could buy the com at a low price, 
say $10, and could still sell it for $30, he could 
pay Jacob higher wages and yet make a good 
profit. But suppose that he had to pay $25 for 
liis com, aud sold it for $30. He would then 
have only $5 left, and he could not afford to 
keep Jacob, and would have to dismiss him. 
So you will see tliat, when the employer caonot 
make any profit, and the workmen must take 
low wages or none, a strike cannot help them. 

It is simply a question for workmen to decide, 
whether a strike is wise or foolish, and it has 
generally been found to be more foolish tlian 
16 wise. In the last forty years, scarcely a strike 
has been successful in England or America; 
that is, workmen have struck work, gone with- 
out wages, and at last been forced to return to 
theii work, often for the same pay that they 
refused in the first place. 
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"Workmen should first calculate for liow lon;^ 17 
a time they can aSbrd to be idle without bring- 
ing great distress on their families, and also 
■whether, if successful, the increase for which 
they are striking will make up to them for the 
entire loss of wages during the strike. 

What must we learn from all this? To "look 18 
before we leap," If workmen are dissatisfied 
with their wages, let them first carefully ex- la 
amine the prices at which goods are selling in 
the markets, and, secondly, what the expenses 
of the mill are, and then see if their employers 
can give them more pay before they strike for 
it. Sometimes it is possible for workmen to 
avoid a strike, by choosing the wisest among 
them to look into these matters and talk them 
over with their employers, and so prevent much 
distress and misery. Above all, the workmen 
should be careful not to destroy property, first, 20 
because it is wrong, and, secondly, because they 
gain nothing by it, aud lose much. 



QaestloDA on Cbapter X^VX 

1. Why is it important, when timea are bad, that a 
mill should be able to earn even a little? 

2. When the wages were lowered in the Hampton 
mill, what did the men do 1 
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3. Why was thin a loea to the owners 1 
d. Why was this a lou to the workmen 1 
G. Why were the men worae off than they would 
have been if they had not atmck ? 

6. Was the loss greater, oi lees, than if the mill had 
been burned ] Why ) 

7. What did the Whiteland mill hands do doiiog 
this time I 

8. What did Joseph Allen tell the men 1 

9. What did the men agree to do 1 Why 1 

10. Some months later, what did Joseph Allen learn 
from the newspapers, aod what did he and tlie rest do 1 

11. Why did the directorg grant their request? 

12. Was there any loaa in this case 1 Who lost, and 
whyT 

13. In which of the three towns was the loss the 
least J Why? 

14. Why ie the right of striking useful to workmen ? 
16. Why may a mill-owner be unable to pay high 

wages, even when be sella bis doth at a high price! 
Illustrate. 

16. Have strikes generally been successful in England 
and America durinj; the last forty years ) 

17. Even when it aeems reasonable to strike, what 
should men first be careful to find out before they 
strike 1 

16. What is to be learned from the story of these 
strikes 1 

10. When workmen are dissatisfied with their wages, 
what is the wisest plan to follow I 

20. In any case, why should they not destroy prop- 
erty! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DEBT AKD SATING. 



SOMETIMES we see strange differences in 
the way in which two men in the same 
circumstances get on in the world. With the 
same amount of money, one will be prosperous 
and living in comfort, while the other will al- 
ways be poor and in debt. Now why is this ? 
A dollar is a dollar ; and why is it that some 
people seem to do so much more with it than 
others ? 

It is a secret, but a secret that any one of 
you may learn if he will, — the secret of econ- 
omy.* The first rule of it is. Always live 
within your iucome. Your income is the money 
that comes in every year, — what is earned, in 
fact. A man cannot always make his income 
as lai^e as he would wish^ but he can often 
i-egulate what money he will spend. And, of 
course, if he spends less than he receives, there 

1 Let the childreu look out the delmitiou of eaonomy. 
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is soinetliiiig left; that something, the savings, 
makes the difference between comfort and 
poverty. A well-known writer has truly said 
something like this : " Given, income one dol- 
lar a day, outgo ninety cents ; result happiness. 
Given, income one dollar a day, outgo one 
dollar and ten cents ; result misery," 

When a man has a little money ahead, it 
frequently helps him'to save more. The follow- 
ing story will give you an example of this. 

1 John White and James Mason were two 
laborers, who each earned ten dollars a week. 
They both bad families to support ; but, while 
White had saved up fifty dollars and put it in 
the bank, Mason had saved nothing. Both these 
men could only get odd jobs in winter, so the 

2 money earned in summer must be counted upon 
to support them through the winter months. 

As we have seen, John White was a thrifly 
man, desirous of making every dollar go as far 

3 as he could. He knew that coal cost generally 
86 a ton in summer, and $8 in winter. As he 
had money saved up, he could buy his four 
tons of coal in summer for $24, while in winter 
his four tons would have cost him $32. Thus, 

* by buying his supply of coal when it was cheap, 
he saved $8 a year. 
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Let Tis see how his neighbor, James Mason, 
managed. Mason had been running in debt all 
winter for all that he bought, and had not a dollar 
saved in any bank. He needed one ton of coal 
in summer, but had to buy it by the basketful, 6 
and pay thirty cents a basket ; so that by the 
time be had bought a ton, or twenty-five bas- 
ketfuls, it had cost him $7.50. Duriug the fol- e 
lowing winter he had to buy three tons of coal, 
each by the basketful ; and as coal was dearer 
in winter, he had to pay thirty-eight cents a 
basket. At this rate, a ton cost him $9.50, 7 
and three tons three timea that, or 828.50. If 
you add the price of the ton bought in summer, 
you will see that his coal for one year had cost 
him 836.^ So James Mason's yearly supply s 
of coal cost him 836, Jolm White's cost him 
$24 ; and therefore James Mason had to pay 9 
812 more than he need have done. So it was 
with flour, and sugar, and many other tilings, 
which White, by thought and saving, could buy 
in lai^ quantities, and when they were cheap ; 
while Mason, buying but a little at a time, had 
to pay hi<jh prices. Now Mason had also run 
in debt for his house-rent, and at last asked his 
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10 landlord, Robert Davis, to let him put oflF pay- 
ing the rent for two months. 

Davia could not afford to do this. So when 
Mason complained that he had a family to sup- 

11 port, Davis answered ; " I also have a family to 
support, and have saved the money to buy this 
house, and cannot let any one live in it rent- 
free. If you do not soon pay me, you must find 
another house." 

At last, Davis had to turn Mason out of his 
IS house. Mason was very angry, and complained 
of Davis as a hard landlord and down on the 
poor. Mason seemed to think that Davis ought 
to save money, build a house, and then let him 
have it rent-free. He was unable to realize 
that Davis needed the money exactly as much 
as he himself did. 
IS Sometimes, when a workman doea not pay a 
debt, the person to whom he owes the money 
can obtain it directly from the employer ; and 
this was the way in which Davis at last got 
his rent from Mason, who of course had to 
work, and yet had his wages taken to pay his 
debt. Truly this was harder than if he had 
saved money beforehand in order to be ready 
to pay his rent when it should become due. 
This method of getting a debt paid, by going 
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to the employer asd obliging him to pay a 
man's wages to his debtor, is called trusteeing 
wages, or, as they say in the West, garnisheeing 
wages, and we wiU expluu it by the following 
true story. 

In our great Western country, hundreds of 
engineers and firemen are employed on the rail- 
roads, and an experienced officer of one of these 
roads has told how a certain superintendent 
dealt with the workmen who ran in debt and 
had their wages trusteed, 

A fireman named Bri^ would not pay his u 
butoher. The butcher brought his unpaid bill 
to a lawyer, who went to the superintendent of 
engineers and obliged him to pay Briggs's wages 
to the butoher. The superintendent then said 
to the fireman, "Mr. Briggs, if your wages are 
ever trusteed ^ain, yon leave this railroad. 
We will employ no man who does not keep 
out of debt" Briggs answered, "I could get 16 
along, if I only had higher wages." The super- 
intendent replied, " We employ no men who lo 
do not live within their means, whether they 
have one thousand dollars a year, or three hun- 
dred. There are other men with families who 
earn no more wages than you do. You must 
spend no more than you earn, or you leave us." 
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Out of many firemen and engineers whose 
wages were trusteed, tliia superintendent found 

17 but three whose debts were unavoidable, and 
were caused by long illnesses, which had pre- 
vented their working. These three were paid 

18 part of their wages, wliile the rest of the money 
went towards the discharge of their debts, and 
they were not turned off. But all the others 

IS who ran in debt after this warning were dis- 
missed, having been proved to be unworthy, 
thriftless men. 

20 After this, men were rarely discharged from 
the railroad for debt ; because, as soon as they 
felt that their future work and livelihood de- 
pended on their own economy, they were care- 
ful not to spend more than they earned. 

21 The superintendent added, that, in the town 
where he lived, there were a number of en- 
gineers who had pretty houses with well-kept 
yards and fiower-beds. These men had saved 
money to invest, so that it brov^ht them in a 
small income, besides their wi^s. Other en- 
gineers had spent their money as they got it; 
their houses were poor and dirty, and they had 
nothing saved for sickness or old age. 
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QumtionB on Chapter XVXL 

1. What can you tell about the laborers John White 
and James Masoa } 

2. If they have work only in the summer, what 
must they do in order to provide for the winter 1 

3. Is there any difference between the price of coal 
in aummer and in winter J About how much 1 

4. How much mtght John sometimes save if he 
bought his coal in summer ? 

0. Host did James Mason buy his coal 1 

6. At thirty cents per basket, how much did one 
ton of coal cost him } 

7. How much in winter, when it was thirty-eight 

8- How much did three tons cost him in winter 1 
Add the ton bought in summer, and how much had four 
tons of coal cost James ? 

9. How much had John's cost him 1 Then how 
much did James lose by not saving money to buy his 
coal with 1 

10. When Mason could not pay his house-rent, what 
did he ask his landlord to do 7 

11. Why did Davis refuse ) 

12. When Mason was at last turned out, what com- 
plaint did he make 1 Was this fair ) 

13. How did Davia at last get hia rent 1 

14. Tell about Briggs, the fireman, who had his 
wages trusteed. 

15. What complaint did Brigga make 1 

16. What was the superintendent's reply I 

17. Among those who hail their wa^ trusteed 
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were tfaere any whom the eaperintendent did not turn 
off) Why? 

18. What was done for themi 

19. What became of the thriAIeas men 1 

SO. What effect did the aupermteiideiit'B rule have on 
the men? 

21. What did the superintendent eaj aboDt lome of 
the engineers in his town 1 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

DEBT AMD SAVING. — (continued.) 

A NOTHEE class of debts which may be 
•^^- of benefit are those undertaken by men 
of small means to buy horses, houses, land, or 
other durable property, by the sale of which 
they can at any time pay their debts. • 

Here ia an example. Mr. Brown felt that, if 1 
he owned his house, he would have to pay leas 
in taxes than he already did in rent. He bor- a 
rowed the money of a Mr. Taylor, agreeii^ that, 
if he did not pay it back within a certain num- 
ber of years, Mr. Taylor should have the housa 
He bought the house, and worked hard every 
year to pay the interest on the borrowed money, 
and also to pay back part of the principal itself. 
After a few years of thrifty labor, he bad 8 
paid them both, and owned the house. If Mr. 
Brown had been unable to repay the borrowed 
money, Mr. Taylor could have taken the house * 
in payment of his debt, and so have lost 
nothing. 
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But, as a rule, those debts are to be con- 
demned which are undertaken for food and 
clothing, or any article that is at once used up, 
because there is great risk that the lender will 
not be repaid. For example, if Mr. Brown had 
borrowed money for food and coal, and had 
afterwards failed to repay Mr. Taylor, the food 
and coal would have been used up long before, 

6 and there would have been nothing which Mr. 
Taylor could take to make up for the money 
lent ; and it would therefore have been a dead 
• loss to him, which perhaps he could ill afTord. 
Moreover, it would be a disadvantage to Mr. 
Brown not to have repaid the money, because 
his neighbors would be unwilling to trust a 
man who did not pay his debts. 

As we have said, all through the history 
of the world there have been times of plenty, 
followed by times of want and misery. Before 
closing this lesson on debt and saving, we will 
tell you a true story, showing how thrifty hab- 
its will enable men and women to get through 
hard times without sufTering. 

In 1868, or thereabouts, two Swedish cabi- 
net-makers came from Sweden to Philadelphia. 

« There they found work ; and out of their wc^es 
they saved enough money to send to their sis- 
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ter to pay her passage from Sweden to America. 
When she arrived, she found a good situation, 
and the three then managed to save more 
money, and sent enough to their old father to 7 
pay off a mortgage on his farm. They con- 
tinued their thrifty habits, and at last had laid 
by a considerable sum of money. 

In 1873, a great panic occurred in money 
matters ; many banks closed, and could not pay 
coin for their paper ; merchants failed ; mills 
could not sell their goods, and had to stop 
running ; and many men were thrown out of 
employment. Amoi^ these men were the two 
Swedes ; but they had saved enough money s 
when they received good w^ea to support 
themselves now, without asking help. They 
still kept at work making sets of furniture for 
themselves. In the spring, one of them beard 
there was a demand for cabinet-making at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and he and his wife moved 
there. Finding the report true, and good work 
to be had, he sent for his brother and sister, 
who were now both married. They set out im- 
mediately, taking with them the furniture the 
brothers had made. Afterwards, they boi^ht 8 
land outside of St Paul, built themselves a 
house, and are now prospering at their trade. 
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Examine into the way that almoet every for- 
tuDe was made, and you will find that it was 
lOb^uD, as these Swedes began tbeiia, by hard 
work and economical habits ; not by any won- 
derful stroke of luck, and certainly not by 
recklessness and waste. 

By getting into debt, a man can put oflF pay- 
ment, but he cannot avoid it altogether. He 
must pay some time. He cannot continue to 
11 get food to eat and coal to bum, and give noth- 
ing in exchange for them. As these articles 
must be paid for sooner or later, is it not far 
better to pay ss you go, than to run up a debt 
which is sure to be a burden in the future ? 
Besides, one debt is apt to bring on another : 
a man who borrows once is apt to borrow 
again to pay off the first loan, and very likely 
to increase the amount a little, so that the debt 
piles up, and he sees no way to pay at all. 
Much misery and many crimes can be traced 
to the first debt It is the most expensive of 
aU luxuries. 

Saving is by no means easy, and economy is 
hard enough to practise ; but in spite of the 
many difficulties in the way, and the up-hill 
work, plans for saving can be carried out, and 
not only the advantages we have named, but 
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many others, will reward any one who has tlie 
pluck to work for them. 

Planning beforehand to keep within one's 
earnings or income, and save a little besides, 
insures independence, 5nal gain, and sometimes 
even wealth. 



QueatJona on Chapter XVILL 

1. What advantage did Mr. Brown think he could 
gain, if he owned b house instead of hiring one ? 

2. How did he raise the money to buy it 1 

3. Dill he succeed in paying back the money 1 

4. If he had not paid it hack, would Mr, Taylor 
have lost all his money? Why not I 

6. If Mr. Brown had borrowed the money to pay 
for food and clothes, and had saved up none to pay 
the debt, could Mr. Taylor have got his money back t 
Why nott 

6. What did the two Swedes do who came to this 
country in 18681 

7. When the sister came, what did they all three 
save money for 7 

8. When they were thrown out of employment, 
BOme years later, were they poorly offi Why? 

9. What finally became of them 1 

10. How did' the Swedes earn their success 1 Then 
whose plan of life was beat. Mason's or the Swedes' 1 

11. Can a nuin continue to get food and coal, and give 
nothing in return for them ) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WHA.T AKB SAVINGS BANES ? 

IF men and women who work for money earn 
a little more than they spend, they nat- 
urally look for some safe place to put their 

1 savings in. Some people tie their money up 
in stockings and hide it in closets ; others put 
it in old teapots. All sorts of odd hiding- 
places are chosen. We have even heard of a 
man who put away some paper money in an 
old stove, and left it there for many years, until 
one day his wife, not knowing that the money 
was there, had the stove put up and made a fire 
in it, and the money all went up the chimney 
in smoke. 

2 We will now tell you about a place where 
such money can he put, and where it can be 
invested so tiiat it may earn something for its 
owner. 

We will describe to yon how such a place, 
which is caUed a savings bank, is established. 
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We will suppose that three or four honeat and 3 
respectable men ^ree in wishing to have such 
a bank started, and that they are willing to 
subscribe money to defray the first expenses. 
Tbey then go to the Legislature ^ of the State, 
and ask permission to establish a savings bank, 
promising to conduct it according to the laws 4 
of the State. The Legislature, if it is satisfied 
that the men are honest and responsible, gives 
them a paper, called a charter, which begins s 
somewhat as follows: — 

Samuel Brown, William Evans, and Peter s 
Twing, and their associates and successors, are 
hereby made a corporation, by the name of 
the Quincy Savings Bank, — or whatever name 
be chosen. The associates are such men as 
Samuel Brown and his companions may choose 
to have join them. 

These men then meet, and elect a president, 1 
one or more vice-presidents, a board' of not 
less than nine persons called trustees,' a treas- 
urer, clerk, and such other officers as may be 
thought necessary. Most of these men, except 
the trustees, are paid for the work they have 8 
to do. It is a rule, that all officers shall be 

1 Aalc the children what the Legislature is. 

* ExpUin the dwJTstiPi) mi meauing of board and trutlee. 
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9 voted for once a year, except the treasurer, who 
holds office so loag as the nine trustees wish, 
and also can he removed at their will Every 
c»rporation may, at the yearly meeting, choose 

10 any citizen of the State to be a member. All 
this is established by the laws of Massachu- 

11 setts; but the laws are different in different 
States. 

The savings bank is now organized, and 
when it is established in" a suitable building, 
with vaults for the safe-keeping of money, and 
when it has its clerks and account-books, it is 
ready for business. Then people can come and 

12 place, or deposit, their money there for safe- 
keeping, and receive interest on it And if, 
by putting your money in a savings bank, 
every dollar can be made to earn three cents 
a year for you, it is certainly better than to 
have it lying idle in an old teapot. The peo- 

13 pie who deposit money in a bank are called 
depositors, and their money, deposits. 

14 If a man put one hundred dollars in a bank, 
which pays three per cent interest on a dollar, 
at the end of a year, bow much interest will be 
paid him ? * Three dollars. Then, in this case, 
the money saved has, instead of lying idle, bwn 

' Let the children auswer tliU themselTe^ 
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made to earn in one yeai three dollars for its 
owner. 

Many of the people who put money in a 
bank think that the dollars stay there just aa 
if they were in a box. This is not the case. iB 
If it were, where do you think the trustees 
could get the money from to pay the of&cers' 
salaries, the interest on the money deposited 
iu the bank, and other expenses ? 

A great part of the money which is depos- ifl 
ited in a bank is lent again to certain people, or 
corporationa, who pay the bank interest for the 
use of it. This is called investing the deposits ; 17 
and it is the business of the bank officers to 18 
see that the savings are wisely lent. Of course, 
it is very necessary that the directors should 
lend money only to people, or corporations, 
who are steady and honest ; for if they lent the 
savings intnisted to their care to unsteady or 19 
dishonest corporations or persons, the money 
would probably be wasted, the savings bank 
might be ruined, and the people who placed 
their money in it would lose their savings. 

In order that the investments shall be prop- 20 
erly made, the Legislature of Massachusetts has 
made laws, which allow savings banks to invest 
the deposits only in certain ways. 
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21 First The trustees may lend money on mort- 
gages on real estate. (Real estate simply means 
land, houses, or other buildings.) The laws also 
allow banks to lend only sixty per cent of the 
value of such property. 

We will try to explain what this means. 
Peter Wright wishes to buy a piece of land 
which is wortb one hundred dollars, but be has 
not the money. He feels that he can cultivate 
this ground, and in time make it profitable. 
He goes to the officers of a savings bank and 

22 says : " I want to buy a piece of land, and have 
not money enough. The town values the land 

23 at one hundred dollars. I know that the law 
will not let you lend one hundred dollars on 
one hundred dollars* worth ; but it will let you 
lend sixty per cent of its value. That would 
be sixty dollars.^ Now, if you will lend me 
sixty dollars, I can raise the rest of the money 
elsewhere. For every year that I keep the 

24 sixty dollars, I will pay you an interest of eight 
per cent, or 84.80.' At the end of four years, 
I agree to pay back the principal. But in case 
I should fail to do this, or to pay the yearly 
interest, I will give you the right to take the 
land and sell it, in order to repay yourselves 

1 Let the children make these calcnlatioiia themselves. 
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the sixty dollars which you lent ma" The offi- 
cers having agreed, Peter Wright gives them 
a paper, called a mortgage, in which he promises 25 
to do all this, Peter Wriglit haa the advantage 26 
of being able to borrow the money, and so buy 
the land. The bank has the advantage of re- 
ceiving S4.80 a year ou the sixty dollars lent ; 
and, at the end of the given time, the bank 
either receives back the principal, or, if Peter 
Wright be unable to pay that, it has the right 
to seize the land. 

To put it all in a few words, a mortgage is a 27 
promise, from the borrower, to return at the end 
of a given time the money lent, and during 
that time to pay a yearly interest on tliat 
money ; should the Imrrower fail to pay the 
interest, or at the end of the time be unable to 
pay back the principal, the land or other prop- 
erty goes in payment to the lender. 

When property is thus taken possession of 
by the lender, he is said to have " foreclosed "28 
the mortgage. Sometimes, when both parties 
agree to it, a mortgage can be extended for 
another term of years. 

Second. A savings bank may also lend money 29 
to the United States; that is, it may buy 
United States bonds. Of course the United 
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States pays interest on the bonds to the bank, 
as it does to private people. 

30 Third. In Massachusetts, banks also lend 
money to towns and cities in the State, and 
in return for the money lent them, tbese cities 

31 and towns give to the banks bonds, on which 
interest is paid, as on the United States bonds. 

Fourth, Banks may buy bonds of railroads 

32 in the State, under certain conditions. These 
conditions are, that the railroads shall have 
been paying interest on their bonds,* and divi- 
dends on their stocks,' for two years. If the 

33 railroad fail to pay interest, or principal, the 
bank can seize the land, engines, etc. belong- 
ing to the railroad, and sell tliem for its own 
advantage, thus repaying itself for the money 
lent 

Certain other investments of the deposits are 
35 allowed by law, but they are not so important, 
and it would take too much time to explain 
them all Savings banks generally lend their 
deposits to corporations, and receive five or six 
per cent interest for it One twentieth of this 
interest is generally needed by the trustees to 
pay the salaries of the officers, to pay state taxes, 

1 Ask same cMtd to tell what bouda are ; and another, 
what stocks are. 
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to pay the necessary eiipenses, and to provide 
for accidental losses. The remainder is divided 
among the depositors, giving them two and a 
half or three per cent, and sometimes four per 
cent interest. Of course, you will easily under- 
stand that, if the hank did not get a higher rate 36 
of interest than it gives the depositors, it would 
have no money to pay its expenses with, and 
could do no business. 

To illustrate,^ The deposits of the Oxford 
Savit^s Bank amounted to 82,000,000. There 
is no law obliging a savings bank to keep 
any amount of the deposits on hand ; but, for 
convenience, we will suppose that one fourth 
of them, or $500,000, were kept in reserve. 
The remaining three fourths (81,500,000) were 
lent, and brought in five per cent interest, or 
$75,000, One twentieth, or five per cent of 
this sum, which is 83,750, was needed to pay 
the necessary expenses. Subtract this from 
the whole earnings, and it leaves $71,250 to be 
divided among all the depositors. As there 
were $2,000,000 deposited, that would give 
what per cent to be paid on each dollar? 
Three and a half. 
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No money should ever be deposited in any 
bank, or lent to any private individual, or cor- 

37 poration, without a written receipt beii^ given 
for it This receipt proves that the money 
has been lent, or deposited, and is generally 
written in !i bank-book, which every depositor 
should have ; or, in case of loaning money to 
private persons, , it is written on a piece of 
pajjer. 

If a man has a large eum of money in a 
bank, and should wish to take it all out, he 

88 must give notice t-o that effect from three to 
six mouths beforehand, and when the time is 
up, the bank must be ready to repay him. 
For the withdrawal of small amounts, no notice 
is necessary. 

Some savings banks will receive only a lim- 
ited sum from any one depositor. 



Questions on Chapter XIX. 

1. Wheri! do maiiy people put the money which 

they anve 1 

2. Are there any better places than old teapota and 
stockings to put savings in ! Why are they better ) 

3. If a number ol' men wish to start a savings bank, 
what must they fiist do } 
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4. What do tliey promise to the State ? 

6, WTiat does the State give them ? 

6. Can you tell how the charter begins J 

7. What is the neit step to be taken by these mem I 

8. Aie all the bank otlicGrs paid for what they do J 

9. How often must the olficers be voted fur ! Is the 
treasurer also elected every year 1 

10. Whom may the corporation choose as members ? 

1 1. Are the lawa about savings banks the same in all 
States I 

12. After the bauk is organized, what is done ) 
la What is a depositor 1 What is a deposit 1 

14, If you deposit one hundred doUam iii a savings 
l)Siik which i;ives three per cent interest, how much will 
it earn fur you in one year I 

16. Does all the money put in a savings bank stay 
there) Why not) 

16. Whut is done with the money ? 

17. What dtKB " to invest " mean 1 

18. Who invests the deposits 1 

19. Why must the directors of a savings bank be care- 
ful to lend money only to steady and honest pei'sons and 
corporations I 

20. What has the Legislature of Massachusetts done 
to make sure that such investments shall be properly 
made? 

21. What is the first investment which the law allows 
banks to make 1 

22. Whot can you tell about the man who wanted to 
boiTow money to buy a piec« of land 1 

23. Are the savings banks alluwel to lend sixty 
dcJhiTH on real tstat* wiwlh sixty dollars 1 What per 
cent of the value are savings banks allowed to lend 1 
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24. What does Peter Wright agree to do in exchaaga 
for what tbo bank lends him 7 

25. What does he give the savii^ bank ) What ia 
the paper called I 

2& Of what advantage ia this Etrrangemeat to Peter 
Wright) To the bank? 

27. Tell what a mortgage ia. 

28. What is foreclosing a mortage 1 

29. What is the second investmeat that the law of 
Uassachuaetts allows banka to make t 

30. The third? 

31. What do the banka icceive in retam for the 
money lent to cities and towns 1 

, 32. Uuder what conditiona maj they lend money to 
lailroadsl 

33. When may a savings bank seize the property of 
a railroad } 

34. Name again the investments we have told you 
about, which the law of Massacbuaetts allows aavings 
banks to make. 

35. Are theae tlie only investments allowed 1 

36. Is the same rate of interest given to the depositors 
that the savings bank receives from its investments 1 
Why not J Illustrate. 

37. When you lend money to any one, what must 
you always receive in exchange I Why ? 

38. Can depositors draw large sums from the savings 
banks whenever they like 1 

Tell anything you know of any particular savings 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT AKE SAVINGS BANKS? — (continued.) 

■pEOPLE fancy that they are doing well hy 
■'- themaelves, if they can so invest their 
savings that they will bring them in a high rate 
of interest, eight, ten, or even twelve per cent 
But the wisest business men declare, that, the 
higher the interest, the greater is the risk of 
losing the money invested. 

The reason of this is, that a steady or safe 
corporation can borrow money at a low rate of 
interest ; for the lenders feel sure that money i 
iutrusted to its care is safe. On the other 
hand, if a bank, or corporation of any kind, be 
starting an uncertain business, which may fail, 3 
it has to bribe people to invest in it, by of- 
fering a high rate of interest, — ten, twelve, or 
fourteea per cent, sometimes even more. An 
example of interest growing smaller as the 
investment grows more secure was given in 
Chapter VIII., when speaking of United States 8 
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bonds. When there was danger that the 
country might go to pieces, the government had 
to offer 7.3 per cent interest on its bonda to in- 
duce people to buy them. Now, the govern- 
ment being firmly established, people are eager 
to buy bonds paying only three per cent. 

Not long ago, in 1880, there was an exposure 
of an enterprise which offered a high rate of 
interest, and so induced many poor and hard- 
working women to put their earnings in it. 
The history of this scheme it may be well to 
give here, as a warning to those who believe 
that the greater the interest, the greater the 
lasting gain. 

A woman, calling herself Mrs. Howe, started 
this enterprise in Boston, under the name of the 
" Ladies* Deposit Company," where poor un- 
married women and widows might place their 
* savings. Mrs. Howe promised to pay ninety-six 
per cent interest. This was at the rate of 88 
interest a month on every 8100 deposited. Sbe 
promised to give to every woman who put in 
$100 the first three months' interest in advance, 
which was $24. The same amount was prom- 
ised for every three months, as long as she kept 
her deposit there ; but she might take out her 
money whenever she liked. Thus, if she left 
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her money in for a year, at the end of that 
time she would receive 896 in interest Then, 
if she chose, she could take out her $100, and 
would have in all $196. No sum over $1,000 
was to be received. 

If you recollect that the savings banks con- s 
ducted on the best principles, after laying by 
money enouijh for running expenses and acci- 
dental losses, can only give from two to four 
per cent interest, you will readily understand 
how uni-easonable and ridiculous Mrs. Howe's 
proposal was. 

Mrs. Howe had not applied to the Legislature a 
for any charter ; there were no responsible 
trustees to make sure tliat the deposits were 
safely invested; nor was any yearly report 
published to show where the money for this 
enormous interest came from. When ques- 8 
tioned as to where she obtained this money, 
she replied with some vague story, but no one 
knew clearly anything of the matter. 

The high rate of interest offered tempted 
many women to put tlieir money in Mrs. 
Howe's "bank," The interest was paid prompt- 
ly; the depositors were delighted, and told their 
friends about their " bank," which was so much 
better than ordinary savings banks, with their 
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two, three, or four per cent interest So a great 
many women came, most of them poor women, 
who did not know much about banks and in- 
vestments, but who were et^er to get the high 
rate of interest But what was done with the 
deposits? and where did the money for the 
interest come from ? 

Mrs. Howe man^^d in the following way. 
9 Jane Roper came first and put in $100, and 
was paid the promised three months' interest of 
$24 in advance. Mary Wood came next, and 
put in $100. At the end of the year, Jane 
Jloper came to take out her deposit, which was 
paid her, and the remaiuing interest due her, 
of $72, was paid out of Mary Wood's money, 
fiext came Hannah Ellis, and deposited $100. 
When Mary Wood wanted to draw out her 
interest, it was paid out of Hannah Ellis's 
money. And so Mrs. Howe went on; paying 
the interest which became due, out of the 
mnney that was last put in, 

A few of the women, who deposited then- 
money with Mrs, Howe, drew out both princi- 
pal and interest, as Jane Koper did. But the 
greater number of the depositors had such 
perfect trust in Mrs. Howe's man^ement, that 
they did not even take out the interest as it 
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became due, but left it, with the principal, in 
her hands. 

In the summer of 1880, a newspaper in 
Boston, called "The Daily Advertiser," found 
out about Mrs. Howe. Seeing plainly that 
there must be dishonest management, it called 
the attention of the public t« the bank, by pub- 
lishing an account of the deception so long 
carried on. At this, the women went in crowds 
to the bank, to take out their savings ; but of 
the many depositors who applied, only the few 10 
who came first had any of their money returned 
to them ; the rest lost all they had deposited. 

As we told you before, Mrs. Howe had not 
reinvested the money deposited in her care, as 
all directors of banks should, and she merely 
took the last woman's money and gave it to the 
first; so, though some were paid both interest 
and principal, it was dona by taking it out of 
other poor women's deposits. Most of the de- 
positors got neither promised interest nor prin- 
cipal It was afterwards found that Mrs. Howe 
■was taking the savings of these women for her 
own use, keeping a small portion in reserve to 
pay the interest to those who asked for it, and 
sometimes the principal, if they happened to 
call for it She had bought a house with the 
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lest of tbe money, and was living in luxiuy on 

the savings of hundreds of hard-woiking women. 

11 Mrs, Howe was sent to piiaon for several years. 



QomUoiu on CIiApter XX. 

1. Why can a leliable corporation borrow money at 
a low rate of inteieBt 1 

2. WhymnBt an imsafecoipoiationofferaliiglirato? 

3. Can you give an example of the iat« of int«ren 
&Uii^ as an investment grows safer t 

4. Wliat rat« of interest did Mn. Howe promise to 
depoeitora? 

5. Was this a safe rate of inteieat } Whj not I 

6. Had Mrs. Howe's bank been established according 
to the taws of MaAsacbosetts I What bad not been done 
tliat the law requires 1 

7. If she had bad a cbartei, what would she have 
been obliged to do I 

8. Did the depositors know where Mre. Howe got 
the money she nsed to pay such high rates of interest 
witht 

9. Many poor women invested their saving! with 
Mis. Howe : how did she manage to pay such high 
interest 1 Was this right] 

10. When this dishonesty was at last exposed, could 
Mrs. Howe pay back the deposits 1 Why not ? 

11. Where was Mrs. Howe sent for her crime ) 
Would you rather put jour money in a bank that 

promised you twenty per cent interest, or one that 
promised only four per cent I Why 1 
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CHAPTER TYT 

ENDOWUEKT OBDEBS, 1895. 

A 8 ve have told you, Mrs. Howe'3 bank was 
•^^ aimply a form of stealing, and for this 
ahe got several years' imprisonment. When she 
was released from jail she tried other cheating 
schemes, hut they did not prove successful, and 
ahe died in great wretchedness and poverty. 

Another form, however, of the same sort of 
fraud soon made its appearance, and we will 
try to tell you about it 

Mrs. Howe had no charter from the legisla- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, but the in- 
ventors of this new form of cheating took good 
care to get one. 

In the year 1888, some men applied to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, and asked for a 
law to enable them to form what they called 
" Fraternal Beneficiary Organizatious," This 
means " Brotherly Well-Doing Oi^anizations," 
or, in other words, societies to enable the mem- 
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bers to help one another like brothers. Now 
this sounds harmless enough, and the law was 
passed. It allawed seven or more persons who 
lived in the State of Massachusetts to form a 

I " Fraternal Beneficiary Corporation," for the pay- 
ment of fixed sums during sickness of members, 
besides life insurance, and " endowments." 

This law did not oblige the seven or more 
men, who were to start the concern', to in- 

3 vest the money they received in safe railroad 
bonds, mortgages, etc., as savings banks are 
obliged to do, but left all this to the seven men 
to decide. Under this law, one hundred and one 
endowment orders, as they were called, were al- 
lowed to do business in this state ; and further, 
people were allowed to form the same kind of 
orders in other states, to be carried on in Mas- 
sachusetts, under the Massachusetts law. 

We will try to explain to you how these so- 
cieties were managed : and we will call one of 
them the " Golden Grove." Let us suppose 
that seven men went to the town of Cbeatem 

3 to start a society under this law. First, they 
put printed notices on fences, and sent little 
paper-covered books all about, asking every one 
to join the "Golden Grove." Second, they 
promised, in the name of the society^, that 
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every one who would give $5.00 to begin with, 
and sign a promise to pay {2.00 a moDth for 
two yoars, should receive $200 at the end 
of that time. Thitd, they promised that if a 
member fell ill he need not pay his dues, 
and the " Golden Grove " would give him a 
certain sum weekly. Fourth, if, while well, a 
member failed once to pay his S2.00 a month 
he was to be fined, and if he failed to pay for 
three months he was to lose all the money he 
had put into the Treasmy of the "Golden 
Grove ;" and last, the Treasurer of this society 
might demand what were called " especial as- 
aessments " at any time he saw fit, and the 
subscribers must pay what he demanded. All 
this every one had to agree to, if he' became a 
member of the " Golden Grove." 

Now do you see what the " Golden Grove " 
promised ? It received from a member, besides i 
the $5.00 entrance fee, $2. 00 a month for two 
years, or $53 iu all, except in case of sickness, 
and it promised in two years to give back $200. 
What rate of interest would this be ? Is this a 
safe rateof interest ? It sounds like Mrs. Howe's 
promises. An ordinary savings bank,on receiv- 
ing $53, would promise to return the $53, if 
the owner wished, and interest ai, the rate of 4 s 
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per cent a year; tliat is, the 353 would earn for 
its owner $2.12 a year. 

The " Golden Grove," however, made far 
finer promises than a savings bank, and its 
managers invited people to gather bother in 
Frandom's Hall, and to become subscribers to 
this splendid society. The meeting waa held, 
people came, and the Supreme Grand Master, 
the Supreme Treasurer, aud other officers with 
big names, made speeches to them ; the band 
played, and everything seemed very gay. 

Most of the people present were delighted 
with the promises made to them, and put down 
their names in the Supreme Secretary's book as 
subscribers to this famous " Golden Grove." 
But some more careful men and women began 
6 to ask, " Where is the money to come from to 
pay us such a big interest on our money ? " " Oh," 
said the Grand Treasurer, "this is only a 
branch society of a great big business, that can 
pay any interest; and besides, we shall give 
dances, and the members will pay fifty cents a 
ticket, and a great many other people will buy 
tickets too." 

Now will any boy or girl tell me how many 
tickets would have to be sold to pay one man 
his $200 in two years ? By the end of that time 
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a man would liave paid ia $53. Take that 
from $200, and it leaves $147 to be earned 
Bomebow to pay him, does it not ? So there 
must be sold two hundred and ninety^fouT fifty- 
cent tickets in order to repay one member alone. 
Now if there were tifty members to pay, then 
fifty times this number of tickets must be 
sold, or 14,700 of them, besides paying for the 
hall, the l^hts, the music, and refreshments. 
Should yon like, if you were one of the fifty, 
to trust to selling 14,700 tickets to have your 
money returned ? 

But a large number of people did believe in the 
promises made by the " Qolden Grove," and yon 
shall bear how it fared with them. They were, 7 
for the most part, hard-working women and men 
who had not much money to spare, and could 
ill afford to lose what they had saved. The sad 
part of this story is that few who became 
members of the " Golden Grove " ever saw their 
money again. 

How was it manned ? Just as Mrs. Howe's 
bank was. Daniel Brophy, who subscribed first, 
was to be paid first ; Samuel Toll, who sub- 
scribed next, was to be paid next ; Mary Gay 
next, and so on. Daniel Brophy was paid by 8 
the money of those who subscribed after him. 
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namelj, Samnel Toll and Maiy Qaj; and bo 
each in turn. 

Such reports as vere printed by these so- 
cieties were carefully made to conceal the facts, 
and 80 long as subscribers got paid, they did not 
ask where the money came ftvm to pay them. 
The Supreme Treasurer, as we have told you, 
had power to make the subscribers pay such 
sums of money as he called for, under the name 
of assessments. He did this from time to time, 
and so got other money from the members, 
besides the regular subscriptions of S2.00 a 
month. This money was used to pay the first 
subscribers, when their certificates, or " bonds," 
as they were called, became du& Flocks of 
people rushed into this order, or society, and 
those who got their money back reported well 
of it, and that led more and more people t« join 
it Fart of the money was used as we have told 
9you, the rest was taken by the Supreme Grand 
Master and the Supreme Treasurer and Secre- 
taty and other officers for themselves ; in fact, 
about one-third of the money subscribed was 
apparently so used. 

Kow yon can see that, if each subscriber put 
in only $53, and each, when his two years were 
up, took out $200, pretty soon the money would 
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give out, in spite of the tickets sold. Each new 
member put in only $53, to which must be 
added the assessments ; but each was owed $200. 
At last a day came when it took all that had 
not been used by the Supreme Officers to keep 
the promises and make the payments that had 
become due. Consequently, when the next lot 
of members came to get theii payments, it was 
discovered that the Supreme Treasurer bad no 
money to give them ; it was all gone. 

So ended the " Golden Grove." About nine 
people in every hundred who subscribed got 
their S53 back, and the enormous interest of lo 
$147 ; the Supreme Officers got most of the re- 
mainder, and ninety-one people out of every hun- 
dred who subscribed lost almost all their money. . 

In 1893 the law of 1888 was repealed, and 
all such societies were forbidden. A man was 
commissioned by the state to close the business 
of all the orders, and here are some figures, 
taken from this commissioner's report, showing 
bow much money was lost, and how much 
cheating was done by the endowment orders 
altogether: $12,500,000 was paid in by the 
members; of this $3,000,000 was paid back 
to those who had put their money in first, and 
whose certificates became due first ; $2,000,000 
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was paid to sick members; $4,000,000 webt 
into the pockets of the promoters and officers. 
Ttiia left $3,500,000 to be divided among the 
remainder of the subscribers, who got about 
$10.60 apiece. Should you like to subscribe 
$53, and also pay "assessments "at the will of 
the Treasurer, and then receive only $10.60? 
Yet such was the fate of 330,000 of the mem- 
bers of these endowment orders. Only nine 
men in every hundred received the money 
11 promised them ; the rest was pocketed by the 
officers, with the exception of $10.60 apiece we 
have spoken of. 

We wish to tell yon another thing about this 
matter. It is that, during this time, the 
deposits in the savings banks grew less and 
less. This happened because people put their' 
savings into the Fraternal Beneficiary Societies ; 
and as all these Mled, and had no money left, 
such people as had put money into them lost it, 
instead of having it in some safe savings bank. 
Indeed, the money would have been far better 
kept in their purses than put into the Treas- 
ury of any one of these societies. 

We have told you that, in 1893, a law was 
passed putting a stop to such endowment orders 
as we have described. A still stronger one was 
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pasaed in 1894 forbidding any similar concern, 
which might be started in any other state, to do 



We have told you that if a bank or corpota- 
tioD organize a risky business, it has to tempt 
people to invest their money in it and share the 
risk by offering a high rate of interest. But 
Mrs. Howe and the promoters and managers of 
the endowment orders could only have meant 
from the beginning to defraud the poor men 
and women who trusted them. Again, we 
repeat, a high rate of interest is unsafe, and 
such rates as were offered by Mrs. Howe and 
the endowment societies meant robbery of one 
sort or another. 

Benefit societies founded on safe calculations, 
and honestly and carefully managed, are a great 
help to those who join them, but you may be 
sure that such a concern is not honest, if a very 
large interest is offered to induce you to put 
your money into it 



QuMtions on Cbapter XXI. 

1. Not very loDg after MiB. Howe'a failuie, a new Bet 
of fmnda were b^un, called " Fiatemal Beneficiary 
Oiganizations." What were theae atarted for 1 

S. Hiese Societiea were started by seven men. Can 
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you tell anytliuig about the law which, owing to their 
influence) waa paaaed through the Masaachusetto legis- 
lature T 

3, Can jou tell me how one of these societies, called 
tlie " Qolden Qrove " was started 1 What weie some of 
its rules J 

4. How much money did a member have to put into 
the " Golden Qiove "I How much would he take out at 
the end of two years } Then what interest would this 
give per year 1 

6. What rate of interest do aafe savings banlcB give } 
6. Did anybody ask how each a large interest was to 

be paid by the " Golden Grove " and where the money 

was coming fromi 
?■ What sort of people were most of the members of 

thisSocie^l 

8. Some of the members really received their $SO0; 
how were they paid 1 

9. What were the powen of the Snpreme Treasnrei 
and other officers of the Socie^ 1 Did they keep their 
promises ? 

10. What became of all the money subscribed to the 
" Golden Grove " Society 1 Who received it 1 

11. How much money did the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Fraternal Beneficiary Societies receive, for what 
they paid in } 
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Soogt of AS tbe C^Ie^e*. Words and music throaghoaL 
A wtkffmt gift in any kotrn I Everyone likes a college 
soQg, and tbis book is an ideal gift to place on the 
piano for ooe'i friends to enjoj. even though one 
lingsnochimsclf. Attractive and durable cloth, $1,50. 
A^n- Af/t/oa Hilh ro4 KDn ulded [orG70thercaI1eEei. Over 

iit.iieitoaeintona.By IhuMiaitdi al Aamii, llyou bive s piuo 
iul dinet flay.iits fi^ndla sod other "piano-players" vill 
fiajimanii t/lktHiasgilaijoaajiA your Irleudj u •log. 

Compiled by college men, cndoned Inr college 

presidents, 'rah-'rah'd by college students, brotheied 

by college alumai, sistered by college aiumnx, adopted 

and programed by college glee clubs everywhere; 

by local clubs, choral societies, and singing classes. 

Contains all the dear old familiar songs, as well as 

the papular new songs typical of alma mater in 

college! east, west, south, north. Many 

old favorite tunes with new catchy, up- 

I to-date vvrds — serious, sentimental, 

humorous ; also the 'rah, 'rah kind. 



prtMnl, and for the boy (or giri) wilh hope!, 
■l90 (or ths muaic-lovine siner inda felloir'i beat 
girL Another eoUe^e paper; "Tit:/ ring 
trattf" Says the PnacipaLof a tamous private 
Khool ! " it ••KiU- te calliti." 
Songscf tbe Tertcm Colleges. Dnrable cloth binding. $1,25. 
SoogI of tfieEaitefn College*. Novel, durable cloth, $1,25. 
These two books present an ideally complete por- 
trayal of the musical and social side, the joyous side, 
of the student life In our Western and Eastern 
colleges respectively. Pleaty- of the old favorites of 
all colleges, while crowded wxlb thi new songs. 

geniui. ih= ip?rit*o( 'Yo™ng°Am"rida.""'' 
New Song* foi College Glee Cubs. Paper. 50 ceolt. 
Twenty humorous hits, besides others, sentimental and 
serious. Not a selection bulhasbecn sung by some glee 
club locally to the delight of an " encoring audience." 

«rhich, by the levere lest of both reheanal aod concert, is rr^T 
— the mdiical potation, the hannony of the voice parta. the 
aylLabiflcatiDn, the rhytbin, the rhyme, the inatrnnientatioii, and 
latt, but not lean with audiesce>,lbc caUlwiativintsi, ' 
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How to Attnct and Htdd an Aadfeoee. Evety clergy* 

man, every lawyer, fvery teacher, every manor woman 
occupying an official posilioD, every ciiizea and every 
youth who [s likHycver to haveoccasionin committee, 
or in public, to enlist the interest, to attract and hold 
the attention of one or more hearers, and eonvitici 
Ihera^ — —every person who ever has to, or is likely to 
have to "sprak" to one or more listeners will iind In 
oor new book a clear, concise, emnpUte bandbo^ 
which will enable him to succeed f f f JX) 
Thorough, conciie, methortical. replete with 

Wico] melhod. ii 
forcefiJ, Incisive. 
ha. « one hound p1«ctd hini 

Commeitceineiit Parts. "Efforts" for all occasioni 
Orations, addresses, valedictories, salutatories, clasi 
poems, class mottoes, after-dinner _ 

speeches, ilag days, national holidays, 
class-day exercises. Models for every 
possible occasion in high-school and 
collejje career, every one of the " ef- 
forts '' being what some fellow has 
j/imi/oftAtj/f^/ and actually delivered 
on a similar occasion — not what the 
compiler vieuld say if he should 
happen to be called on for an ivy 
song or a response to a toast, or what 
not ; but what the fellow himself, when hU turn 
came, did say I Invaluable, indispensable to those 
preparing any kind of "effort." Uniqne. $I<S(k 

New E)lalogues and FUyi* Life-like episodes from 
popular authors like Stevenson, Crawford, Mark 
Twain, Dickens. Scott, in the form of simple plays, 
with every detail explained as to dress, make-up, uten- 
sils, furniture, etc. For schoolroom or parlor. $t.SO. 

A Southern Speaker. . Selections from the orations, ad- 
dresses, and writings of the best known Southern ora- 
tors. Souihem statesmen and authors, together with 
extracts from the rarest gems of literature. $1 JXI. 

Reading. A TeH-PIanned Course. $(.00 By Caroline 
B, Xe Row, compiler of "I'leces for Every Occasion." 
There has long been wanted a. book of mw itleetiout 
for classes in reading, with lessons on the art of read- 
ing. Miss Le Row has designed to satisfy that desire. 
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CdOegc Men'* ^Miiiute Declamattotn. Up-to-date 

•eleccioDS from live men like Chauncejr 
^ Depew, Hewitt. Gladstone, CleveUnd, 
Presidents Eliot (Harvard), and Carter 
(Williams), and otbera. New material 
with vitality in it for prize speaking. 
Vtry popular. Eigklh edition. jj.OO. 
ColWe Matdi; 3-Mlaute ReadingB. 

and women. On the plan of the popular 
College Men's 3 -minute Declamations, and 
on the same high plane. 4lktJiiion. $IJM. 
Piccct for Prize SpeaUng; Contests. Volume I. Over 
one hundred pieces ttiat have actual// taitn prizn in 
prize speaking contests. Su(ciisful. $1.25. 
Ptccci for Prtie Speaking Contests. Volume II. $1.25. 
nccet for Every Occasion. Includir^ 
"special days," Somelhingnew, $1.25. 
Handy Pieces to Speak. SingUpieeti and 
dialogues. Primary, ao cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, 30 cts.; Advanced, 30 cts. 
All three for so '''- On separate 
cards. loS selections In alL 
Acme DecUmatloa Bock. Single pieces 
and dialogues. For boys and girls of 
all ages; all occasions. Paper, 30 cts. ; 
cloth, 50 cts. Many editient sold. 
"Plot afld Cmm. Complete debates o( the aflirmative 
and negative of the stirring questions of 
theda^. A decided Ait. This is another 
book invaluable not only to high-school 
and college students, but also to every 
other person who aspires to cotiverse 
engagingly on the topics of the day. Our 
foreign policy, the currency, the tariff, 
immigration, high license, woman suffrage, 
penny postage, transportation, trusts, 
department stores, municipal ownership of 
franchise s, go vern ment CO ntrol of telegraph. 
Both sides of these and many ether qiuslions com- 
pletely debated. Directions for trgatiiting and 
amdueting debating society, with by-latm and parUa- 

mentaiy rutti. No othsi book like it. $1.50. 
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HovtoUw the Votee ia Beadiag aad Speakine- By 
Ed. Amherst Ott, bead of the School of Oratory, 
V Drake University. Suitable for class work. $1.25. 
HowtoGeBtttte. By Prof essor OtL $1.00. 
Ten Weeki' Count in Elocutton. With nnmerotis 
selections for illustration and practice. Simple and 
practical. For classes, or self-teachingf. $t.25* 
Fenoo't Sdence and Art of ElocuUoa. Standard. $[.25. 
New ParlUmeatuyManuaL B/Edmond Palmer. A.I)., 
instructor in Civics and Economics ini the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago. A manual deiigaed to 
be used Bs a text book in high schools and coUegei. 
The special feature of this book is the new and 
original table enabliog one to decide at a glance any 
question arising oa the subject of parliamentary 
procedure. 75 Cents. IVIuiUyntiB. 
How to Organize and Conduct a Meeting. 75 centit 
Ufcc* and Oppodtes. Synonyms and Opposites. To 
have at one's command a variety of equivalent words 
and their opposiles is to possess an incalculable ad> 
vantage both in writing and speaking. 50 Cents. 
Letter TritioK. Rules for correct correspondence. 75 ctl. 
' ' Punctuation Mattered In Twelve LeuMU. 

Paper. 25 cents. 
Punctuation. Hinds & Noble's new Man- 
ual. Paper, 25 cents. 
New Speller, Hiods &. Noble's new 
graded list of s.ooo words which one 
BiHJ/know how to spell. Useful. 25c, 
Bad English. Humiliating " breaks" cor- 
rected. Paper. 30 cents. 
Common Errors in Writmg and Speaking, 
50c. ■ 



five for 75 cents. Arranged on itfiarale cards. 
tOOO CompoBltioa Subjects. Paper. 25 cents. 
Ottfwgcaphy and Orthoepy. By Isaac W. Clinger. 

Adapted for class use. Boards. 50 Cents. 
Complete dasi Recoid-Book, Hinds & Noble's new 

register, with several new and very useful features, 

Tioenly-meeis. Arranged by John J. Quinn. SOcentt. 
Smttb's New Class Regtilet. Long the Standard. 50 ds. 
Smith's New Astronomy. Itlus. Quarto, Boards, 90cts. 
Coon's OvU Govenunent. For N. Y. SUte. 75 cent*. 
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Tlw Fouulatioiia di Edocallon. Bf Dr. Levi Sc«l«r. 
aatbor of " History of Eduotion." In thli boofi Ihi 
.author, an able teacher and superintendent of long 
experience, recounts from bis experience for the bene 
fit of teachers, those very many things, the avoiding 
which or tlie doing which, as the case may be, iiiak> i 
for failure or success accordingly. An inspiraliotf— 
not only to the teacher, but also to the parent wba 
reads it. To possess Ihis book is iilie hnvme- a friiul 
and counsellor always at one's tibow. $1.00( 

Bat Metfiodi of Teaching la Couatir Sctioc^ $IJt5. 

200 Lmmds Outlined in Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, United Stales History, i'hysiology. A 
iphndid hdp for busy, limi-prissed Uathtn. J1J5. 

Mlst:\ket of Teachers corrected by common sense (the 
famous Preston Papers). Solves difficulties not 

explained in textbooks, which daily 
perplex the conscieniious teacher. 
New Enlarged Edition— third large 
printing. A veritable hit. $1.00> 

Pages Theory and Piactice of Teaching. 

With Questions and Answers. Paper, 
50e. Cluih, $1. Tki teachers' standby. 

Roafk'iOutUoeofPedagDgy A Working 
Manual. Aptly and briefly described 
•3 an indispensable to.>l for '■ teachers 
in the trenches." Interleaved foe nott 

Goti-ft New Pedagogy. By the Author of Gordy's 
hew Psychology, $1,00. I" preparation. 

Gordv'a New ^ychology. Familiar talks to teachers 
and parents on hnw to observe the cliild-'nind 
Questions on each Lesson. $1.25. jylh thousand! 

Slottft Manttal of Ptvchology. Introduced in its first 
year inio more than fourscore oF colleges and 
universities in thin country and in Canada. $1.50. 

The Perceptlonalist Hamilton's Menul Science. By 
special lypi^graphic 1 ai rjngi-mrnt adapted to ellhwl 
a longer or shurier c nirse. $2.00. 

Mackentfe** Manual of Ethics. The most successful 
text buoiL Oil L-ihii:a tver published. Ad p<ed ai.d 
used in ov-r two hundred Collegrs. Uni^erjities and 
Noimal Schools. New, Fourth Edition. $1,50. 

Cnntiaeiital Copy Bm^s. Numtwrs i to 7. 75 ctnta de\t)t. 
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HowtoBecomeQutdiatF^raK*. Ealarged Edition. ilM, 
How to Prepve for a Civil Service Examination, with 

recent Examiitaticn Qmtilieni and 

iht Answers, 560 pagfeg, $2J)0. , 

Abridged Edition, without Qutstiom 

and Answers. 50 ccnti. 



QuUilHn andlti Key. (Sonthwiclc.) $tJX). 
1001 Qootlont and Antwcn Serlea. EUvat Volumes, 
antil recently publisbed by the b. b. CO., auk 50 ctk 
Theory and Practice Teaching. Reviiid, 
United State* HUlory. Revised, 
General History. Rtvtstd, 
Geoerapb]'. Rrvisid. 
En^ish Grammar, Revitid, 
Reading and Orlbography. Revised, 
Physiology and Hygiene. Revind. 
Botany. New. 
Natural Philosophy. Ifea, 
Arithmetic. Rtviird. 

Teat Examples In Aiith., with Anawera. RtvistJ. 
Morttx*! 1000 Queattons. For Entrance Eiamlnatioos. 
N. Y. High School*. Normal Collie, College of City 
of N. v., St. Francis Xarier College, West Point, 
Annapolis, and Civil Service. Paper, 30 cent*. 
Amweta to same. Paper. $0 ccab. 
Recent Entrance Examination Questioni, For tha New 
York Normal College, the College of the City of 
New York, St. Francis Xavier College, Columbia 
College, the High Schools, Regents' Examinations, 
West Point, AnnapoIis,the Civil Service. Paper. 30 cti> 
AniwentoSamc. Paper, SOoeoti. 
20tb Century Educational Problem*. By President Millar 
of Hendiis Colleye. 4 limeiy dUfmiiait. $1J)0> 
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ThataulIIDo? go profiubte occupations. $1.00. 

GoW to College. By Professor Barbe of West Virginia - 
University. Saya The EvangiHif: "Glows with 
the enthuiiasm of a high ideal. We wish it could be 
In the library of every high school, seminacy, and 
academv in the laod." 50 cents. 

The Schokn' A B C of Eledrtclty. Can you eiplun even 
the simple pheuomeoa about electricily? Do yon 
hate to appear quite ignorant of the very simplest 
facts ref^arding the telephone, the telegraph, the 
electric light, the dynamo, the trolley? This liciJe 
book states the facts in clear words devoid of tech- 
nicalities, and in entert^niog style. No need to study 
or commit to memory ; just to read it is to under- 
stand. SO cents. 

LenoDa on Practical Subjects. 50 cents. Ntarly rtady. 

Tbo't Woa In MTtholc^? cooo mythoio^cal char- 
aclers briefly described. Identifies and locates 
inslanlir every god and goddess, hero and myth that 
are likely to be broached either In convers:itiOD 
sermon, song, drama, painting or statuary. 75ce(ils. 

Tbo*! Tho In Hlstvy? looo classical characters and 
allusions briefly explained. Locates the places, 
identifies the persons, describes the things, which are 
constantly alluded to in literature, on the rostrum and 
platform, in sermons, in paintings, in sculpture and 
in conversation. 75 cents. 

How to Study Literature. A novel, » poem, a history, a 
biography, a drama, an oration, a sermon, or any 
other literary production, if read or studied as this book 
tells one how to read and study, becomes a subject 
which one can discuss or write about in a thorou|{bly 
intelligent and comprebeosive way. Enables you to 
talk about a book as if you had really sized it up 
completely. Just the thing for literary societies, 
reading circles, and the teacher and the pupil ; also 
for any one who desires to retain a symmetrical im- 
pression of the books he reads. 75 cents. 

LcBOni on Manoeii. Mrs. Dewey. 75 cents, 

LoMHU on Mofali. M rs. Dewey. 75 ceols. 

ElUca for High Scbooli and Academics. $1.00. 

Oundet Building. Inspiring suggestions. ilSXi, 

Bookke^ing Blaiuci at so tmts per sti. Five blank books 
to tne set. Adapted for use with any text-book, 
— Elera,. Practical, orCom. School. U ltd every wlurt. 

ConitttutioQ o[ U. S. in Eng., Germ . Fr. Paper, SOcth 
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Dtcttonaricst 'I^ Clatstc Serto. Half morocco. Espe- 
cially plaaned for students and teachers in colleges 
and high schools. Up to the times ia point of 
contents, authoritative while modern as regards 
scholatship. instantly accessible In respect to arrange- 
ment, of best qnality as to typography and paper, 
and in abindingat once elegant and durable. 8x5 J4 in. 
French- English and English-French Dictionaiy, 

II28 pages. $2.0a 
German-English and English-German Dictioaar]r, 

1 1 12 pages. $2.00. 
Latin- English and English-Latin Dictionary, 941 

pages. $2,00. 
Greek-English and English-Greek Dictionary, 

1056 pages. $2.00. 
English-Greek Dictionary, Price $t.<x>. 
DtctioiurUtt Tfie Handy SetUs. "Scholarship 
modern and accurate ; and really beautiful print. 
Pecktt Edition - 
Spanish-English and Eng.-Span., 474 pages. $1.00. 
'talian- English and Eng.-Ital., 423 pages. $1.00. 
New Testament Lexicon. Entirely new and 
up-to-date. With a Jim frisentation of tlu 
Synonyms of the Greek Tettamenl. fj.oo, 

liddeU & Scoffs AbtMged Greek Lextcoo. With new 

Appendix of Proper and Geographical names. $t,20. 

Tliite'i Latfn-Eogflsh EHctlonary. 5J,20. 

Thlte'i Engllsh-LaKn Dictionary. $1,20. 

Vhhe's Latm-Eogfish and EQg.-Lat, Dictionary. $2.25. 

CatKrly's Latin Prosody. New Edition. 60 cents. 

Brook^ Histotla Saaa, with First Latin Lessons. Revised, 
viith Vecabutary, Price 50 cts. This justly popular 
volume besides the Epitome Hislorix Sacra:, the 
Kotes. and the Vocabulary, contains 100 pages of 
elementary Latin Lessons, enabling the teacher to 
carry the pupil quietly and in easy steps over the 
ground preparatory to the Epitome Historiee Sacne. 

&0c^ First Lmeods in Greek, viith Lexicon. Revised 
Edition. Covering sufficient ground to enable the 
studenCto read the New Testament in the Greek. 50c 

Stooki' New Virgil's Aeneld, loith Lexicon. Revised. 
Notss, Metrical Indei, Map. With QuesHons. $IJa 

Broci^ New Ovid's Hetamorphines, laith Lexicen. 
Eixporgated for mixed classes. With Qum-AVim. $1J0^ 
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HaodyLUcfall'MniUllaa*. Cloth.tMtel. 50cb.perTol. 

" Td lar aAa /I Tfdinf tk, Clattict. a liltral 
Iranilali'H it a mmnifnt and iifilitHali kilf: 
ntry-atU tn/trmtdfiranv,inrtitdlk, Clatna 
nlMir im tk* tri^mal »- » a IramlaHim. 
ElEbtr-nine volumes, vlt. ; {InttrUmars other pMn). 

Cmr'i Gallic Wu. Tk.Snt»a«,k. {yoi B«,* /aim- 
lued anil completely taritj, tee other pwe.) 

Ckmi^ CVnV W*r. 

CudUul 

Ciccni'i Brutin. 

Ckwo'i Uefeue of ttoKhu. 

OceroDe Officii*. 

Cic«o On Ontot;. 
Cicero fa I he NMure of The God*. 

Cicero'i Oraiioni. Avr vi. Ca/i/lmt, aad ttim. (rer 
Ontioiu I. 11. Innatltedaii^/arKJ; eee other pucej 



t.BooluIuidll. 

Llrr. Kooiu XXI ud XXII. 
Lncntiui In frtfaratiau, 
HsrluTsBpicnmiC/ii^}. 
Ovid*i UeunorphoKi, etm*ltU In I 
VhKdrvi- Fabla. 
Plutm' Ciptivi, and Hoalelluii. 
PlniD*' Puudolua, .nd Milei Gloria 
Pluitiu' TriDDnimiu, and Meacchiai 
Flinr'i Select Lriten. compUli In ft 
Oninllllui, Booki X ind XII. 

Salliut'i Catiline, ud Ibe JugnntaiiH 



Tertno 

Terrace: nnutontinioruiiKnoi. 
y)ti\!\S.m\&.lki Mnt Six BiKk,. IFor Bast 
tfjr^camplecely tcanntd ntiA/arud, Ke ottu 
Tlrxil'i Kci guea and Gtoifka. 

^iiichiDn AniDM Cteiijphon. 

^•chirlua' Promeiheui BooBd ; S*T«s n. Thebe 

Aichirliii' Anneiniiao. 

AriHophaiiei'CloDds. 



I Olrnihiici and Plulippica. 
le«U)i. aud Electra. 



r On The Croi 

i" - ■ ■ 

EurlpUe*' Al< 

tnrieidea' Hecuba and Aodronii 
Bmipidea' Ipkinaia la Au.ia, Ii 
Euriiridel' Hcdea. 
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Hom«'« IlUa, /i. Fir.1 Six Bsrh. 
Homer'i Odruey, Mi AVif Tuiilci Btakt. 
Iiocnia' Psncnric, t« traferalitu. 

Lviiu' OruiODS. ■JirmJy TrantiatUn txtatU. 

Plato'i Lachct {puptr). 
FlDto'a ProtnEoru, wid EulbyphniD. 
Plato'* Kepublic 

Sopbocles' (Edipus Tynnnui, Electm, ■nd AnLigom 
Sophocln' tEdiputColonegi. 
Thuc^fdidcs, csmtlitt in twi volumii. 
XenopbDD'i Anatuis. l/u Pint Fetir Bin>ii. (Sm* /, 
laud and complelclr puncd, ('■ fr/f. See other 
Xenophoa'i CyrDpedia, eompitU in twe volvmts. 
XenDphon'i Kellcniis, and Sy mpcMiilm (Tlu Banquet, 
Xcnopboa'i Memorabilia, eemfUtt^ 

FreytoE'i Die Jnumalljien {paftr^. 
Gouhe^i Egmoat. 

Goelbe's HcmuDn BDd Doiotbea, 
Goctbc'l lplii(enia in Tauria. 



ScfalUn'iWalkntteiii'i Death. 

Schmgr** Wlilivn Tell. 
Corndlle'a The Cid. 



CMupIctely Paned Caeur, VBigilt Ocno* etc^ etkir pi^i. 

Shorted Road to Caesar. Successful elem'y method. 75c. 

Caeaai'sldkum. Complete, w[ih Eng. cquivaleuts. Pap. 25c. 

Qcero'ddtoms. As found ia "CiceTo'sOratioiis."Pap. 25c. 

Begliuets' Latla Book. Hoch & Bert's. Many improve- 
ments over other books for beginnere, one being llie 
diagram to illustrate cooditional sentences. $tJXX 

Bq^nnet^ Greek Boct I. P. Frisbee. Complete in 
itsetf. Applies the principles of correct teaching to 
the preparation (in one year) for reading Xenophon's 
Anabasis. Fully ttstid %n laany ichooh. %\2&, 

Ccrmai) Texts. With foolnoUs and Vocabularyt 
W. Tell. Jungfrauv. Orleans. Maria Ktuart. Neffeals 
Onkel. Minna v. Barnhelm, Nathan der Weise, Emilia 
Galotii, Herm. und Dorothea. Eigktvols. 50cls lath. 

Ucophonic Texts. Wilbelm Tell, Act I. $1J)& 
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T f<T>HnfT<T Traiulatlofu. Classic Series. Cloth. 3o v^ 
umes. $1.50 per volume. 

Czeaar s Gallic War. Fivt Bm-it. 

SHine, Uo^kl. CompleiclyParcd. Sutiltm. 
Cicero's Orations. Enlarged Ediltim. 

Same. Oration LCample^ly ParHd. Sii Mht. 
Same, Orallun 1[, l.onip[ettly Parwd. Sn iilim. 

Cicero on Old Age and Kiieodship. 

Cornelius Nepos. 

Horace. comfteU. 

Livy. Books XXI and XXII. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, compl/lt. 

Sallusl's Catiline, and Jugurthiae War. 

Virgil's ^neid, J^irst Six Book!. Rtviitd. 

Virgil's i€neid. CompUie, the Tvilve Books. 

i^ncid, Bonli I, Coinplttel)' Paiud, Rcaantd. Sii Srlrp^ 

Virfpl's Eclogues. Ceoi^c^and Lail 6 -Boeit jEntiJ. 
Xenoption's Anabasis. 
Xenophon's Memorabilia. 
Homer's Iliad, FirsI Six Books, Ktvised. 
Demosthenes Do The Crown. 
New Testament. lfiVioHj'A'ui'«,'completeed. bclowi 
Completely Patted Caesat. Book t. Eacb page bears 



\lirhiuar translation, literal translation, parsing-, 
grammatical references. TheA'rr^z'i'ifv/c are indicated 
Uiroughout, both in the La'io text part, and in the 
parsing. All at a glanct viiihout furmng a Iraf. An 
Ideal aid. compact, complete, aniaue. $1.50. 

CbmpIelelyScaDocd-PancdVerga'tAeoeldBk.l. Iden- 
tical in plan, scope, and arrangement with the Pantd 
Caiar, while being scanned ns well isfiarsed. $tJiO. 

Compktely Parsed Gtxto, L The First Oration against 
Catiline. Same plan an.I scope as /'<ir»i/CifJitr. $1.50. 

Cooipletely Parsed Cicero, IL The Second Oration against 
Catiline. Same plan as above. $1,50. 

Completely Parsed XeaDehoa'sAaab.,L $1.50, Inprep. 

New Testament wilh Notes, and Lexicon. Jalfrlintar 
Gretk-Eng.,-wilhKingJnmes Vtrsionittlhe margint, 
New edition with finely discriminating presentation 
oi the Synonymsof the Greek Testament. Clolh,%a,\ 
half leather, %l; Divimty Cireuit, #6. 

Old Testament, VoL 1. Genesis and Enodu^. IntirRntar 
Hebrew-Eng., -with Notes ; King James Version and 
Revised Version in margins ; and with Hebre-ai 
alphabet and Tables of the H/brem Tierh. Cloth, %\x 
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What Shall I Do? Na- 
ture does not give to the i, 
ordinary mortal a speci- 
fic label of his calling, 
but implaacs certain 
tendencies which are 
not so positive as sug- 
gestive. Sometimes the 
latent force lies asleep ^ 
for years, until some- 
things happens to call it 
forth. And then, as a 
rule, it is merely a bent, 
a bias which leads a 
man on, step by step, 
gives him as much en- 
needs, but does not ii 
its early stages assumi 
the form of a positivi 
vocation. It seems at first lai^ely a matter of faith ; and 
thus the young disciple finds it hard to explain to others 
the inward urging which he feels toward some particular 
vocation ; and perhaps he is obliged to bear some criti- 
cism for his reluctant attitude toward other, perhaps more 
lucrative, callings. Even he himself will at times feel a 
sense of impotence and despair, and have fears that he is 
on a false trail But again the suggestion — the whispers 
of a man's true vocation will be beard ; and in spite of 
himself be picks up the thread and presses onward. 

If parents would seek for their children, not that which 
seems best or most expedient for them to do, but that 
which they can do best, we should not have so many 
jaded, joyless workers. 

No one knows so well as the teacher how dependent 
upon her counsel a large majority of her pupils are for 
their choice as to an occupation. 

This book has been compiled with two thoughts in 
mind:— (l) to turn the attention of the pupils toward 
their lite work ; (i) to enable them to reach out into what 
might seem impossible without this detailed information. 

Could any better booi be placid in the handi of your 
pvpils for supplementory reading, ilian Ibis? Special 
discount for ciaii tuppliei. 

HINDS & NOBLE, PtMtbcn 
4-14 Cooper IiutKule New York City 
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Jiother Synonym Book 

,50 cents— Likes and Ot^osHes— Cloth. 

he publisheri are not gning 10 apologize for adding 
Dore to the already numerous list ot boobs of syou- 
I. In this field, as in others, there are books and bduks. 
as yet there is no other just like ihis. And the one 
juadingreaaon which induced the publishers Co produie 
book is their discovery, in their business as Reneral 
-Mil booksellers, of a very wide demand for exactly the 
k that this Is. 

The truth is that the average writer or speaker is not 
ylng synonyms as an abstract, scientific t^ubject, and 
efore has little use (or an exhaustive work like Rogrl's 
saurui which requires one to search through too many 
umns of words in order to find the nord desired. The 
iter at work on his paragraph, or Che speaker preparinic 
-is '* extempore speech," generally has on the end of hia 
pen or tongue a certain word that does not come instanity 
to mind, and he wants to find that word " quick." Such 
a writer — be he the student at school, the teacher at hi« 
desk, the preacher in his study, the penny-a-liner, the 
stenographer at his lieyboard, or the merchant in busii^ess 
houis — Is not after an array of out-of-the-way words with 
which to astonish people. But be is trying (o recall one 
certain elusive word. He knows that word when he sees 
It ; and he wants a book of handy size in which by look- 
ing for it, he can see that word without delay. 

Now there are already several such books, but most of 
them don't give theantonyms, or oppositrs — an extremely 
useful, and really necessary feature, because enabling one 
to find the unremembered word even when hi* only duels 
some other word that has the oppetitt meaning. 

So while compiling this list of synonyms and their 
iiffositit we have tried carefully and faihfully to omit 
words which the average writer or speaker does not care 
to use on ordinary occasions ; but we have with equal 
care and just as faithfully tried 10 include ju<it Ihal word 
in every case, which, as we all so often confess, "would 
ixaetly rxpr/ti my iJia if I could only rirallit" but which 
word persists in eluding us though actually on the end of 
our tongue. 

HINDS & NOBLE. PuUbhen 

NrwYoikatr 
Sdaolboakt a/ aa pubhthert al ant ilate. 
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AText-Book on Le tter-Writing 

CLOTH— 75 cents Postpidd— 16; faces 

Believing that the social and business career of 
our youth deniands that as much attention should be 
bestowed upon Letter-Writing in our schools, as 
upon Grammar, Orthography, Penmanship, and 
other elementary studies, we have published a text- 
book showing the correct structure, composition, and 
uses of the various kinds of letters, including busi- 
ness letters. There have been added classified lists 
of abbreviations, foreign words and phrsses most fre- 
quently used; and important postal information. 

Our ende&vor hnsbeen not only to produce just (lie book to 
guide the youth and the adult in social corresjundence end the 
buuness man iu commercial letter- writing, but also lo provide .he 
teacher with B text book that can with coniidcnce be placed intbe 
hands of the pupils, boysand girls, to be studied bytbemlikea 
text-book on any other subject for class recitation'^. That our 
imok has been carefully planned for this purpose, and the matter 
conveniently ananged lor class-room work, the following list of 
the CONTENTS bears esidcnce ; 

Part I — Lhttmbb, Noths. and Postal Cards. !^ 
KINDS OF LETTHKS. Social, Domesllc, Imroduclory: Bu>,in«l, 
Piraonal, Official; Mluellanfous; Puhfic. oiOptn, Postal Cardi, 
STRUCTURE OF LI£TTERS. Materials: Tlie Heading. The Intro- 
duction, The Body, The Conclusian, Folding, The Supencrip- 
tion. Tlie Slanip. Tvne "rittr Correspondence. 
THE RHBTORtC OP LETTERS. General Prlnriples, Special Ap- 
pllcatlans. Slyle and Specimens otSoclal Lelieri; of ButneU 
Lelten ; of Note*. 



* a virw lo iitlnidticliim, iflhii l^aflti it tuctojid with Iht mfcr. 

HINDS & NOBLE, PuMisbers of 

HowtoPmn-lusIcrorfecf). Price jy;. 

Ukea and Opposiin ( Synonyms and .^iitoiirnu), Price yx. 

CodAositioD Writing Made Easy. Price Tje. 

Bad Enclish, Price joc. 

New York City. 

Sehotlboeit qfoBfiibliih^t at <me ilore. 
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Pieces 
That 



Heeoe Taken 
Prizes 

Selected bj A, H. Crug, aatlior of "Crm^t Nea 
Oimmffn School Question Book" (of which over 1S9,- 
000 copies have been sold) and Binney Gunnison, 
niarvard). Instructor in the Sdiool of Expression, 
Boston. Mass., and antbor of "Nete Dialeguet and 

The compilers ipent'nearlj three years' time In col- 
lecting the pieces for this boolc, AH have actually 
taken ant 01 mere piiiea at some Fcize Spealdng 
Contest. 

Among the selections will be fonnd: Thi A.pir- 
oHimi cf Ike Amerkatt People ; The Storming of 
Mission RUge j Ofportunittei cf the Scholar; The 
' Elements of National Wealth ; Duty of Literary Men 
to America; The Fnture of the Philippines; True 
Cmragti The Boat Race I The Teacher the Hofi of 
America; A Pathetic Incident of the Rebellion ; The 
Permanaite of Grant t Fame; The Provlnceof History; 
The Sermm; The Yacht Race; The Soul tf the 
ViaEn; Opinions Stronger Than Armlet ; ^ol Guilty, 



£atmdin cUfh. Price $i.3$ 



HINDS & NOBLE, PuUisbets 

New Yorfc Qty 
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Tlicaa uttr placs nn jiut the kind tlwt will udom ui ■ndkpet 
■o ths hicbeii pltdi of oiihusuiiu^ 

New 
Pieces 
That Will 
Take Prizes 

Selected and adapted b j Harriet Blackitone, Teacher 
tA Elocution and Reading, Galesbuis High School, 
Gklesburg, IlL 

To utisfy the constantly Increasing demand for new 
Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests, the author (wilh the 
permission of the authors and publishers) has adapted 
a number of the eheUtst selections from the mnt ceU- 
brattd woilcs of our liest known writers. 

Among others will be found: Alice's Flag-— from 
AlUi ef Old Viatennes, by Maurice Thompson ; The 
Wonderful Tar Baby— from UmU /iemus, by Joel 
Chandler Harris ; Through the Flood — from Bisidc 
the Sennit Britr Bush, by Ian MacLaren ; The Shep- 
herd's Trophy— from Bob, Son cf Battle, by Alfred 
Olllvant , Grandma Keelet Gets Grandpa Keeler Ready 
for Sunday School— from Caps Cod Folki, by Sally 
Pratt McLean ; The Angel and the Shepherds — from 
Btn Hur, by Lew Wallace ; The Queen's Letter— from 
Ruptrt of Hentiou, by Anthony Hope; etc. Each 
(electloniiespedaUjBwted for Pnie Speaking Coctests. 



Bound in elotk. Price $1.3$ 



HINDS & NOBL^ Publishers 

New Yock Qt7 
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Cmons on mm\% 

Adapted to 

Grammar Schools, High Schools 

and Academies 

By JwIUM. Dewey 



Lesson I— The Study of 

Morals. 
Lesson II — Duties to 

the Body. 
Lesson III— Cleanli- 

Lesson IV — Dress and 

Lesfon V— Exercise, 

Recreation, etc. 
Lesson VI — Industry. 
Lesson VII — Economy. 
Lesson VIII— Honesty. 
Lesson IX— Truthful- 

Lesson X — Time, 
Usson XI— Order. 
Lesson XII — Courage. 
Lesson XIII — Love. 



Lesson XIV — Benevo- 



Les'o 



XV— Fo 



Lesson XVI— Kindness. 
Lesson XVII — Kind- 

Lesson XVIII— Friends 
Lesson XIX — The 

Lesson XX— The School 
Lesson XXI— The Com- 

Lesson XXII — T h e 

Stale, 
Lesson XXIII— Sell 

Culture. 
Lesson XXIV— Nature, 
Lesson XXV— Art 
Lesson XXVI— Reading 



Hinds & NobU, PukUshets 

HewYoACStf 
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Ce$$on$ on manners 

Adapted to 

Grammar Schools, High Schools 

and Academies 

ByJaUaM. Dewey 



Cleth, i6ofagtt. Price, ys " 



IM ot Contcnit 
Lesson I — Manners in GeneraL 
Lesson II — Manners at Home. 
Lesson III — Manners at School. 
Lesson IV — Manners oo the Street. 
Lesson V — Manners at the Table. 
Lesson VI — Manners in Society. 
Lesson VII — Manners at Church. 
Lesson VIII— Manners Toward the Aged. 
Lesson IX — banners at Places of Amusement. 
Lesson X — Manners in Traveling. 
Lesson XI — Manners in Places of Business. 
Lesson XII — Manners in Making and Receiving 

Gifts. 
Lesson XIII — Manners in Borronlog. 
Lesson XIV — Manners in Correspondence. 



J^lc /Bt Intreductitm, be 



Hinds & NobU, Pufalisliers 

New York Oty 
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A New Speller 

5,000 COMMON WORDS 

ONE SHOULD KNOW HOW TO SPELL 

Price, 2$ Cents 

Contents 

Wordi Met in Genenl Reading and Used tn On&iaij 
Conversation 

Woidi of Similar Pronunciation, but of DiSerent Spell- 
ing and Meaning 

Words often Confounded cither in Spelling, Pronuncis- 
tton or Meaning 

Words Spelled the Same, but DilTereudy Accented 

Terminations often Confounded 

Rules for Correct Spelling 

Rules for Capitalization 

Rules for Punctuatioa 

Words used in Business 

General Abbreviations 

Proper Names 

Table of Diacritical Marks, etc. 

In cases of introduction we will deliver this book 
at 20^ discount^ 20 cents net per copy — and will take 
in exchange Spcllera in use and make reasonable allow- 
ance for them. Ask us questions. 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 

New York City 

.Sample copy wiU be sent for inspection if desired. 

Dig tiz^c;,. Google 
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